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AUTHOR'S  FOREWORD 
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For  about  half  a  century  I  have  been  collecting  odds  and 
ends  of  Bennett  Family  History.  For  the  descendants  of  Grand¬ 
father  and  Grandmother  Bennett,  and  for  a  few  public  libraries 
interested  in  such  material,  I  am  putting  some  of  it  into  this 
book.  I  am  printing  only  a  limited  edition,  and  copies  of  the 
book  are  not  for  sale. 

This  material  has  come  from  innumerable  sources:  Old  Fam¬ 
ily  Bibles,  Letters,  and  Newspaper  items;  Marriage,  Land, 
Court,  and  other  Public  Records;  Family  Traditions,  stories 
carried  down  through  memory  from  generation  to  generation;  Old 
County  Histories  have  recorded  much  of  it.  Sometimes  the  most 
likely  sources  have  proved  to  be  entirely  barren,  and  sometimes 
the  most  unpromising  leads  have  yielded  abundantly.  Family 
History,  like  gold,  is  "where  you  find  it". 

For  thirty  years  I  carried  on  an  extended  correspondence, 
and  had  many  visits  with  W.  F.  (Uncle  Bill)  Nichols,  who  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  our  family  history,  and  he  contributed  not  a 
little  of  what  is  included  herein.  A  few  years  before  her 
death,  Grandmother  Bennett  spent  odd  moments  for  a  year  or  two 
v/riting  down  for  me  things  she  remembered.  She  had  a  remark¬ 
able  memory  for  names  and  dates;  which  v/as  true  of  many  of  the 
older  generations,  who  depended  on  memory  rather  than  v, Tit  ten 
records.  This  book  could  not  have  been  written  without  Grand¬ 
mother's  contribution.  My  Mother,  "Sis"  Claypool,  many  of  the 
older  Wiley,  Bennett,  Nichols,  and  other  relatives,  now  dead, 
who  were  living  when  this  work  began,  furnished  a  great  deal  of 
this  material. 

Grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  to  those  who  have  help-* 
ed  in  gathering  this  material.  They  include  my  brother,  Jesse 
W.  Shields;  cousins  Arthur  Lattimore,  Mary  Shove,  Arthur  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Mae  Nott;  uncle  Garrett  Bennett;  and  many  other  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends.  Too  many  have  contributed  to  the  making  of 
this  book  for  me  to  mention  all  of  them  here.  But  I  must  not 
omit  Mrs.  Lula  Reed  Boss  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  Postmaster  Roger  T. 
Easley  of  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Chinn,  State  Librarian 
of  the  D.A.R.,  of  Paris,  Ky.,  and  Mr.  Percy  D,  Haag  of  Holton, 
Kans.,  Yi/ho,  among  others  not  related  to  our  family,  have  given 
valuable  co-operation. 

I  hope  this  book  may  prove  interesting  to  those  for  vjhom 
it  is  published. 


JOHN  A.  SHIELDS. 

Seymour,  Indiana, 

April  16,  19^6. 
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A  Family  History  is  usually  difficult  to  follow,  because 
it  contains  so  many  names  and  relationships.  We  have  tried  to 
simplify  this  one  by  arranging  it  in  Sections  that  may  be  taken 
up  one  at  a  time. 

Page  U  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  "key"  to  the  lay-out  of 
this  book. 

Two  Ancestral  Charts,  or  "Family  Trees",  are  inserted  on 
pages  6  and  28.  The  reader  may  find  it  helpful  to  refer  to  the 
Charts  occasionally,  as  they  show  where  various  people  "hang" 
on  the  "Family  Tree". 


The  "Reference  Marks"  are  a  unique  feature  of  this  book. 
The  figures  inserted  in  a  "box-1,  (thus:  are  merely  page 

numbers,  indicating  the  page  where  further  information  on  the 
same  subject  may  be  found ;  they  are  essentially  "footnotes". 

It  is  hoped  that  the  "Reference  Marks"  may  make  it  easier 
for  the  reader  to  follow  the  main  thread  of  the  story.  Insert¬ 
ing  the  "side-lights"  into  the  story  would  break  its  continuity 
and  make  it  more  difficult  to  follow;  so  they  are  inserted  as 
"footnotes".  For  example,  on  page  7  Western  Maryland  is  men¬ 
tioned;  a  detailed  description  of  that  area,  inserted  at  that 
point,  would  clutter  up  the  continuity  of  the  story;  so  £vR]  is 
inserted  instead;  which  indicates  that  further  details  about 
Western  Maryland  appear  on  page  75. 

The  real  "key"  to  the  understanding  of  this  book  is  the 
"CONTENTS"  listed  on  page  U.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reader 
study  page  k  carefully. 
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T  H  E . BENNETT . FAMILY. 

1750  -  1830 


THE  IMMIGRANT 
BENNETT 


little  is  known  of  the  first  Bennett  to  arrive  in 
America,  and  nothing  at  all  is  known  of  his  ancestors. 


His  given  name,  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  his  wife’s  name,  when 
and  where  he  was  married,  his  occupation,  when  and  where  he  died  —  these 
things  are  not  known.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  he  came  from  Eng¬ 
land  prior  to  17U8  and  settled  in  Western  Maryland,  where  he  raised  a 
family  of  at  least  three  children. 

He  might  have,  and  probably  did,  come  to  America  several  years  be¬ 
fore  17U8.  Possibly  he  had  more  than  three  children.  Circumstantial 
evidence  indicates  that  his  Maryland  home  was  near  the  Pennsylvania  state 
line,  north  of  Baltimore,  but  the  exact  location  is  not  known.  m 7- 


SECOND  The  three  known  children  of  the  immigrant  Bennett  were 

GENERATION 

-  Moses,  Titus,  and  HYRUM.  The  line  of  this  Family  History 

runs  through  Hyrum,  the  great-grandfather  of  George  Washington  Bennett. 
I^y.rum,s  two  brothers,  Moses  and  Titus,  are  mentioned  elsewhere .  /66/. 

HIKUM  BENNETT  was  born  in  Western  Maryland  in  17U8,  and  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  in  the  coimnunity  where  he  was  born.  He  had  friends  in  York  County, 
Pennsylvania,  which  borders  on  Maryland  north  of  Baltimore.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  his  home  was  probably  in  that  vicinity.  In  his  early  twenties 
he  married  MARY  TUNIS.  zS7-  She  was  sometimes  called  Mary  Waybrite,  as 
she  had  been  brought  up  from  babyhood  by  the  Waybrite  family  of  York  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania.  /75>/  ♦ 

No  public  record  of  the  marriage  of  Hyrum  and  Mary  has  been  found, 
but  the  wedding  was  probably  in  1769,  and  there  is  evidence  indicating 
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that  they  established  their  home  in  the  vicinity  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Hyrum  was  a  soldier  in  Washington's  army  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  After 
the  British  occupied  Philadelphia  and  the  Continental  Congress  moved  to 
York,  Hyrum  and  a  friend  named  ¥aybrite,  of  York  County,  were  dispatch 
bearers,  carrying  messages  between  Congress  and  Army  Headquarters  in  Nor¬ 
thern  New  Jersey.  This  indicates  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  territory, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  the  messengers  to  detour  in  a  round-about  way 
through  the  back  country  when  they  made  their  long,  hazardous  journeys. 
Hyrum  was  Yvounded  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  and  soon  thereafter  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  army.  /?6/. 

Much  of  the  information  we  have  about  Hyrum  Bennett  is  based  on  fam¬ 
ily  traditions,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Public  records 
in  those  pioneer  times  were  few  and  scanty  at  best,  and  in  case  of  unset¬ 
tled  families  they  are  often  nonexistent.  Several  children  were  born  to 
Hyrum  and  Mary  during  the  early  years  of  their  marriage.  At  least  two 
were  born  near  York,  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  older  one 
in  1770.  There  are  conflicting  stories  about  the  family's  movements  fol¬ 
lowing  Hyrum 's  discharge  from  the  army.  Some  have  it  that  he  moved  imme¬ 
diately  to  Kentucky  (which  was  then  part  of  Virginia)  and  had  a  child  born 
there  as  early  as  1780.  This  seems  improbable,  though  not  impossible. 

More  plausible  traditions  are  that,  soon  after  leaving  the  army,  he 
moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  a  little  later  to  Hampshire 
County,  vrtiere  the  Tunis  family  had  been  murdered  about  25  years  earlier; 
and  thence,  by  slow  stages,  vdth  his  family  proceeded  westward  to  v/hat  is 
nor;  Mason  County,  Kentucky.  n%j  • 

Two  of  Hyrum  Bennett's  brothers  —  Moses  and  Titus  Bennett  /66 /  — 
were  early  settlers  on  Limestone  Creek,  having  arrived  there  probably 
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about  1785*  No  official  record  has  been  found  to  prove  that  Hyrum  and 
Mary  ever  arrived  at  Limestone,  but  family  traditions  indicate  that  they 
did  arrive  there  some  time  during  the  l?80's. 

According  to  these  traditions,  Hyrum  built  his  cabin  several  miles 
up  Limestone  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Mason  County,  Kentucky.  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  "squatter",  like  most  of  the  original  settlers,  and  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  land  title  records.  There  he  and  his  wife  lived  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Vilhen  they  died  or  where  they  were  bulled  is  unknown. 
Little  is  known  of  their  several  children,  not  even  how  many  sons  and 
daughters  they  had.  One  grandson  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legisla¬ 
ture  ;  another  descendant,  many  years  later,  was  a  Congressman  from  Ohio. 
Their  son  Joel  was  bora  in  the  early  1770's.  MJ-  The  oldest  son, 
through  whom  the  line  of  this  History  runs,  was  TUNIS  BENNETT. 

THIRD  TUNIS  BENNETT,  son  of  Hyrum  and  Mary  Tunis  Bennett,  and 

GENERATION 

- grandfather  of  George  Washington  Bennett,  was  born  in 

York  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1770.  He  doubtless  accompanied  his  parents' 
family  on  the  slow  westward  movement  to  Kentucky;  at  any  rate,  he  arrived 
in  what  is  now  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  some  time  during  the  1780' s.  The 
first  official  mention  we  find  of  him  is  in  the  Marriage  Records  of  that 
County,  where  it  is  recorded  that  TUNIS  BENNETT  married  RACHEL  FOWLER, 
November  22,  1791,  the  marriage  bond  being  signed  by  Thomas  L.  Marshall. 

ZS7. 

Tunis  and  Rachel  settled  on  a  clearing  on  Limestone  Creek,  a  few 
miles  from  the  present  city  of  Maysville,  Kentucky.  On  May  25,  1795 
(Deed  Book  B-l,  page  280),  Tunis  bought  from  Charles  and  Isabel  Pelhan 
"for  hO  Pounds  current  money  of  Virginia,  land  in  Mason  County  containing 
12U  acres  more  or  less".  On  March  10,  1797  (Deed  Book  B,  page  202),  it 
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is  recorded  that  "The  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Washington,  Mason  County, 
convey  to  Tunis  Bennett,  of  Washington,  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  Lot  No. 

117,  containing  one-half  acre".  As  far  as  is  known,  he  never  lived  on 
his  town  property.  On  September  5,  l8l5  (Deed  Book  P,  page  12U),  "Tunis 
Bennett  and  Rachel  his  wife  of  Mason  County  convey  to  John  Solomon  of 
Washington,  Mason  County,  Lot  No.  117  in  the  Town  of  Washington".  /2S7. 

Tunis  Bennett  owned  about  125  acres,  but  like  most  pioneer  homes,  his 
place  was  a  clearing  rather  than  a  farm;  it  was  mostly  uncleared  land. 

Only  the  crudest  and  most  primitive  methods  and  implements  were  available, 
and  a  man  could  not  cultivate  many  acres  even  if  he  wanted  to.  He  had  a 
little  live  stock  —  horses,  cows,  hogs,  sheep  —  and  raised  enough  grain 
to  supply  his  family's  needs,  but  very  little  more;  there  was  no  market 
for  a  surplus.  Wild  fruits,  game  and  fish  were  plentiful.  The  principal 
"cash  crop"  Tunis  produced  trickled  from  a  little  still  on  Limestone  Creek. 
He  could  always  trade  Bourbon  whiskey  for  such  necessities  as  gunpowder, 
lead,  sewing  needles  and  castor  oil,  and  such  "foreign  luxuries"  as  sorghum 
molasses,  coffee  and  salt.  The  family's  clothing  was  mostly  produced  at 
home,  from  sheep's  back  to  finished  garments. 

Tunis  was  widely  noted  as  a  hunter,  and  as  the  owner  and  trainer  of 
several  ferocious  dogs.  These  were  not  primarily  hunting  dogs,  but  fight¬ 
ers,  used  as  protection  against  Indians.  The  Indians  who  came  there  were 
not  as  numerous  or  as  savage  as  they  were  in  sane  parts  of  the  country, 
but  there  were  frequent  "Indian  scares",  and  the  men  always  kept  their 
rifles  within  easy  reach,  day  and  night.  Those  roving  Indian  bands  were 
usually  marauders,  bent  on  theft  rather  than  murder,  but  many  a  settler 
on  an  isolated  clearing  paid  for  a  little  negligence  with  his  life.  It  is 
said  that  Tunis  Bennett's  dogs  could  scent  an  Indian  a  mile  away,  and  now 
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and  then  they  treed  one.  The  Indians  were  afraid  of  dogs,  so  the  Tunis 
Bennetts  had  comparatively  little  Indian  trouble. 

Neither  Tunis  Bennett  nor  any  of  his  children  ever  went  to  school; 
there  were  no  schools  in  the  vicinity.  Ke  never  learned  to  read  or  write, 
further  than  to  scrawl  his  name.  (His  signature  on  his  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  marriage  bond  looks  much  more  like  "Lewis"  than  ’’Tunis"  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  scarcely  legible.)  His  wife  taught  several  of  their  children 
"the  three  R's"  at  home. 

On  August  12,  1833  (Court  Order  Book  M,  page  79),  "Robert  Humphreys 
qualified  as  Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Tunis  Bennett,  deceased",  and 
appraisers  were  appointed.  This  official  record  enables  us  to  approximate 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  the  exact  date  is  unknown.  It  is  said  that  his 
wife  Rachel  survived  him,  but  her  survival  must  have  been  very  brief,  since 
she  is  not  mentioned  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate.  An  official  record, 
dated  September  1833,  notes  "a  sale  of  the  personal  effects  of  Tunis  Ben¬ 
nett,  deceased",  at  which  their  children,  John,  Agnes,  and  Rachel,  and 
their  daughter-in-law  Sarah,  are  listed  as  "purchasers". 

Tunis  and  Rachel  Fowler  Bennett  had  seven  children:  John,  Agnes, 

Rachel,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  William,  and  HIRAM,  all  of  whom  were  bora  in 
Mason  County,  Kentucky.  /67/. 

Since  the  line  of  descent  being  followed  in  this  book  runs  through 
HIRAM,  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  down  the  numerous  descendants  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters ;  although  it  should  be  noted  that  many  of  them  have 
been  of  great  assistance  in  compiling  the  Bennett  Family  data  included 
in  this  book. 


FOURTH 

GENERATION 


HIRAM  BENNETT,  son  of  Tunis  and  Rachel  Fowler  Bennett, 
and  father  of  George  Washington  Bennett,  was  born  in 
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Mason  County,  Kentucky  in  1802.  There  were  no  schools  in  the  community 
when  he  was  a  boy,  but  he  did  have  the  advantage  of  learning  to  read  and 
write  at  his  mother’s  knee.  During  most  of  his  youth  he  lived  and  worked 
on  his  father's  farm,  except  when  he  could  be  spared  to  help  one  of  the 
neighbors. 

By  that  time,  many  of  the  early  settlers  were  enlarging  their  origin¬ 
al  cabins  or  replacing  them  with  new  ones;  there  was  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  tide  of  immigrants,  and  the  towns  were  growing .  The  new  houses  were 
being  equipped  with  "real  doors"  and  "glass  windows",  and  some  of  them  had 
stairs  instead  of  ladders.  This  "framing  work"  required  special  skill  and 
tools,  so  there  was  a  demand  for  carpenters.  Most  of  these  artisans  were 
"jack-leg"  carpenters  —  that  is,  farmers  who  had  a  few  tools,  a  little 
skill,  and  some  spare  time  to  devote  to  the  "trade".  One  of  the  Bennett 
neighbors  was  such  a  carpenter,  and  when  Hiram  was  about  llj.  years  old  this 
neighbor  employed  him  at  odd  jobs  as  a  helper.  His  wages  were  10^  per 
day,  a  day  was  "from  sun  to  sun"  —  60£  per  week.  By  the  time  Hiram  was 
20  years  old,  he  was  getting  37itf  a  day,  $2.25  per  week. 

In  1823,  when  he  became  of  age  and  was  "on  his  own",  having  acquired 
some  skill  and  tools,  he  undertook  the  job  of  "framing  a  house"  for  John 
Low  in  Greene  County,  Ohio;  Low  had  moved  up  there  from  Mason  County. 

/69/ .  On  this  job  Hiram  was  paid  5>0 $  a  day  "and  found"  —  that  is,  his 
employer  gave  him  "board  and  room" . 

That  Fall  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  on  October  3,  1823,  in  Mason 
County,  he  married  HANNAH  MTERS.  /17/. 

Soon  thereafter,  Hiram  and  Hannah  established  their  home  near  Xenia, 
Greene  County,  Ohio.  He  was  a  farmer,  but  like  the  man  who  had  taught  him 
the  trade,  he  did  carpenter  work  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  for  it. 
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In  1830  Hiram  and  Hannah,  who  then  had  three  children,  moved  to  Ver¬ 
million  County,  near  Newport,  Indiana,  where  Hannah  died  in  1838*  Several 
of  the  Bennett  and  Myers  relatives,  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  settled  in 
Vermillion  County,  Indiana,  and  at  near  by  places  in  Illinois,  in  the  late 
1820's  and  early  1830' s. 

Hiram  Bennett  married  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Powell,  about  181*0.  In 
181*5  they  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Coles  County,  Illinois, 
where  he  died  in  1877. 

Hiram  Bennett  and  his  first  wife,  Hannah  Myers,  had  three  children, 
all  born  near  Xenia,  Ohio.  They  were  Mary,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  and  John, 
m.  Ey  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Powell,  he  had  six  children:  Joseph, 

William,  Hiram,  Cynthia,  Ellen,  and  Elizabeth,  /70/, 

It  is  with  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT,  son  of  Hiram  and  Hannah,  that 
this  book  is  mainly  concerned,  /l9~/ . 


At  this  point  it  seems  desirable  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  Ben¬ 
nett  story,  in  order  to  say  something  of  the  wives  of  the  Bennetts  who 
have  been  given  scant  attention  in  the  preceding  pages.  These  early  Ben¬ 
nett  wives  and  their  ancestors  are  our  ancestors,  just  the  same  as  the 
Bennett  men  are  our  ancestors.  It  has  seemed  more  convenient  to  take  up 
the  wives  separately,  rather  than  to  insert  their  family  histories  into 
the  foregoing  history  of  the  Bennett  men. 

The  Bennett  story,  beginning  with  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT,  is  re¬ 


sumed  on  page  20. 
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BENNETT  WIVES 
1750  -  1830  —  TUNIS  -  FOWLER  -  MYERS 

frTiiiiii»TmiiTrim'iHirMiMii.nnTnrrnnrrnTmTTnTnmin»»rTirrinimiriHTiiiiriinii>ii«Mii'iiiiHii 


TUNIS 


MARY  TUNIS,  the  wife  of  HYRUM  BENNETT  and  the  great¬ 
grandmother  of  George  Washington  Bennett,  was  born 
about  1752.  In  the  early  1750' s  Mary's  parents,  with  their  several  chil¬ 
dren,  lived  in  a  pioneer  cabin  near  the  border  of  the  Indian  count ly,  in 
the  mountains  of  what  was  then  the  colony  of  Virginia,  (the  pioneers  call¬ 
ed  them  the  "Endless  Mountains"),  where  only  a  few  white  families  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  settle.  For  several  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  it  had  been  especially  dangerous  country,  as  the  Indians  were 
hostile  and  roving  bands  of  savages  often  attacked  remote  pioneer  settle¬ 
ments.  As  far  as  is  known,  Mary  Tunis's  parents  are  the  only  ancestors 
of  our  Bennett  family  who  were  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

A  pioneer  family,  whose  name  is  unknown,  lived  a  few  miles  from  the 
Tunis  place  in  the  summer  of  1755*  A  boy  of  this  family,  a  lad  of  12  or 
lli  years,  returning  from  a  hunting  trip  one  morning,  found  his  home  in 
flames.  His  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  killed  by  Indians. 

He  hastened  to  warn  the  Tunis's,  but  on  arrival  there  he  found  that  the 
savages  had  already  attacked.  The  Tunis  cabin  had  been  burned,  Mr.  Tunis 
had  been  killed  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  the  bodies  of  several  of  the 
children  were  scattered  about  the  yard,  and  Mrs.  Tunis  had  been  murdered 
near  the  spring  where  she  was  washing  clothes . 


The  baby,  then  about  three  years  old,  was  not  among  the  dead,  and 
while  looking  for  her,  the  boy  heard  a  cry.  He  found  her  on  a  pallet  in 
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a  thicket  near  the  spring,  -where  she  had  slept  through  the  massacre  undis¬ 
covered,  and  thus  had  escaped  death.  She  was  MARY  TUNIS.  He  carried  her 
in  his  arms  about  20  miles  to  Fort  Ashby,  a  small,  newly  established  fron¬ 
tier  stockade  —  then  in  Virginia,  now  in  Hampshire  County,  W.  Va.  ZS7. 

Eventually  Mary  was  taken  to  relatives  of  her  mother,  the  Waybrites 
B3>  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  grew  to  womanhood  and  married 
HYEUM  BENNETT  [T] *  Their  son  TUNIS  married  RACHEL  FOWLER. 


FOWLER 


RACHEL  FOWLER,  the  wife  of  TUNIS  BENNETT  and  grand¬ 
mother  of  George  Washington  Bennett,  was  born  about 
1773*  She  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  she  acquired  a  fair  elementary 
education.  She  came  with  her  parents  to  what  is  now  Mason  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  while  the  "Kentucky  country"  was  still  part  of  Virginia,  and  there, 
on  November  22,  1791 }  she  married  TUNIS  BENNETT.  /$] . 

Rachel  is  the  first  of  the  "Bennett  ancestors"  of  whom  we  have  any 
personal  description.  She  had  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  On  her  wedding 
day  she  weighed  an  even  hundred  pounds;  she  was  always  short,  but  as  she 
became  older  she  put  on  much  more  weight.  It  is  said  that  she  was  ordi¬ 
narily  of  kindly,  gentle  disposition,  easy  to  get  along  with,  rather  re¬ 
ligiously  inclined;  but  that  when  riled,  she  could  "chew  up  her  weight  in 
wildcats".  She  was  quick  and  energetic,  strong  and  vigorous,  an  excellent 
housekeeper,  always  busy;  and  if  occasion  demanded  it,  she  was  an  abso¬ 
lutely  fearless  and  stubbornly  determined  woman.  She  was  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity. 
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Rachel  was  an  expert  with  knitting  needles,  spinning  wheel  and  loom, 
and  a  fine  seamstress.  She  made  all  of  the  clothing  for  the  family.  Her 
silver  thimble  was  a  prized  heirloom  owned  by  her  great-granddaughter, 

Mrs.  Philip  Claypool,  of  Holton,  Kansas.  fioj- 

On  one  occasion  during  their  early  married  life,  when  Tunis  was  away 
hunting,  an  Indian  came  to  the  cabin.  She  was  busy  polishing  a  copper 
kettle  and  did  not  know  he  was  there  until  she  glanced  up  and  saw  him 
standing  near  the  fireplace,  where  a  pot  of  bean  soup  was  boiling  merrily. 
He  was  a  big  fellow,  unarmed,  evidently  on  a  marauding  and  begging  expe¬ 
dition.  By  signs,  he  indicated  that  he  was  hungry,  but  when  she  gave  him 
a  hunk  of  cold  meat  he  stuffed  it  inside  his  shirt.  He  reached  for  the 
copper  kettle,  her  most  useful  kitchen  utensil,  but  she  seized  it  and 
swung  it  at  his  head.  He  quickly  overpowered  her  in  the  struggle  that 
followed  and  roughly  threw  her  into  a  corner  of  the  room  and  proceeded 
to  ladle  the  boiling  bean  soup  into  the  kettle.  Suddenly  she  dashed  from 
the  corner  like  an  angry  tigress,  got  possession  of  the  kettle,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  scalded  him  with  its  steaming  contents.  As  he  ran  screaming  from 
the  cabin  he  stumbled  over  the  threshold  and  fell.  Instantly  she  v/as 
upon  him,  brandishing  a  butcher  knife.  He  soon  threw  her  aside  and  es¬ 
caped  off  the  clearing  and  into  the  woods;  but  not  until  she  had  sliced 
off  one  of  his  ears,  which  she  kept  for  a  long  time  as  a  trophy  of  her 
victory  in  the  battle. 

Rachel  and  her  husband,  Tunis  Bennett,  ’'joined  church"  at  a  camp¬ 
meeting  on  Limestone  Creek  soon  after  their  marriage.  She  died  in  her 
sixtieth  year,  about  1833.  Further  reference  to  her  mil  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  TUNIS  BENNETT  family,  on  page  9.  One  of  her  sons, 
HIRAM  BENNETT,  married  HANNAH  MYERS .  /TT7 • 
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MYERS 


HIRAM  BENNETT'S 
WIFE 


HANNAH  MYERS,  the  first  wife  of  HIRAM  BENNETT,  was 


George  Washington  Bennett's  mother.  She  was  a  daugh¬ 


ter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Myers,  and  granddaughter  of  William  Myers.  The 
genealogy  of  the  Myers  family  is  as  follows: 

WILLIAM  MYERS,  great-grandfather  of  George  Washington  Bennett,  was  an 
early  settler  of  Mason  County,  Kentucky.  When  he  arrived  is  not  known; 
he  and  his  family  were  there  in  the  early  1790's.  He  had  three  brothers, 
John,  Jacob,  and  Henry,  whose  names  appear  in  early  Mason  County  records. 
M7-  It  is  probable  that  he  had  several  children.  There  are  numerous 
Ifyers  marriages  recorded  between  1795  and  1805.  At  any  rate,  his  daughter 
Catherine  (Caty)  married  Thomas  Allen  on  November  13,  1796;  and  he  had  a 
son  HENRY  whose  wife's  name  was  MARY. 

HENRY  and  MARY  MYERS  were  grandparents  of  George  Washington  Bennett. 
Corroborative  evidence  indicates  that  they  were  married  about  1790;  their 
children  were  born  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky  during  the  15  years  following 
that  date.  No  Mason  County  record  of  the  marriage  has  been  found,  which 
indicates  that  they  were  probably  married  before  settling  there. 

On  October  II4,  1823  (Deed  Book  3h,  page  369),  Henry  Myers  bought  from 
the  Estate  of  Robert  Johnson  "land  in  Mason  County  on  waters  of  North  Fork 
of  licking  River  ....  95  acres".  Two  entries  appear  on  October  26,  1826 
(Deed  Book  3U)  ;  one  (page  372)  shows  that  "Henry  Myers  and  Mary  his  wife 
transfer  to  John  Myers  ••••  part  of  land  said  Henry  Myers  purchased 
from  heirs  of  Robert  Johnson  UO  acres";  the  other  (page  37U)  is  a 
similar  entry  "to  George  Myers  ....  20  acres".  In  each  instance  the  con¬ 
sideration  mentioned  is  "for  natural  love  and  affection  which  said  Henry 
and  Mary  Myers  bear  toward  said"  ....  John  and  George  Myers,  their  sons. 
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Both  Henry  and  Mary  Myers  died  about  1827  •  They  had  seven  children: 
Mary  (called  Polly),  John,  George,  Nancy,  Sarah  (called  Sally),  Susanna, 
and  HANNAH.  /W- 

HANNAH  MYERS,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Myers,  and  wife  of  HIRAM 
BENNETT,  was  the  mother  of  George  Yfeshington  Bennett.  She  was  born  in 
Mason  County,  Kentucky,  in  18 OU.  A  Land  Record  dated  October  25,  1830 
(Deed  Book  35,  page  220)  states:  "John  Low  and  Polly  his  wife;  John  Page 
and  Nancy  his  wife;  Hiram  Bennett  and  Hannah  his  wife;  and  Sally  Myers, 
heirs  of  Henry  Myers,  deceased,  and  all  of  Vermillion  County,  Indiana, 
sell  to  George  Myers  of  Mason  County,  Kentucky  ....  a  tract  of  land  in 
Mason  County  on  waters  of  Stone  lick  Creek,  containing  20  acres,  it  being 
their  undivided  interest  in  35  acres  which  their  deceased  father,  Henry 
Myers,  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Robert  Johnson,  deceased.  (For  fur¬ 
ther  reference  to  the  various  parties  in  this  transaction,  see  pages  68 
and  69.) 

Hannah  (Myers)  Bennett  died  in  Vermillion  County,  Indiana,  in  1838. 
Further  reference  to  her  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  family  of 
Hiram  Bennett,  on  page  12. 
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SECTION  TWO 


(Pages  19  to  36) 


Page 

George  Washington  Bennett  21 

Elizabeth  Pauline  (PolUy  Nichols)  Bennett  29 


ANCESTORS  OF 
ELEAB^ 


HER  PARENTS:  William  and  Nancy  (Wiley)  Nichols  32 


HER  GRANDPARENTS:  Thomas  and  Sidney  (McDaniel)  Nichols  32 

William  and  Lucy  (Lampton)  Wiley  31 

HER  GREAT-GRANDPARENTS:  Thomas  C .  and  Polly  Nichols  32 

Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Ryston)  Wiley  30 

William  and  Clara  (Terrell)  Lampton  30 

HER  GREAT -GREAT-GRANDPARENTS:  Robert  Carter  Nichols  32 

Yad  Terrell  29 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT 
Born;  Greene  County,  Ohio,  October  12,  1829 
Died;  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  February  27,  1920 


ELIZABETH  PAULINE  (NICHOLS)  BENNETT 
Born;  Switzerland  County,  Indiana,  July  13,  1839 
Died:  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  February  11,  1923 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT  was  born  October  12,  1829,  near  Xenia,  in 
Greene  County,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  Hiram  and  Hannah  (Myers)  Bennett. 
mz  j 6/ .  Before  he  was  a  year  old  they  moved  to  a  farm  near  Newport,  Ver¬ 
million  County,  Indiana,  where  his  mother  died  in  1838.  About  two  years 
later  his  father  married  Sarah  Powell,  and  in  18U5  the  family,  excepting 
the  oldest  son  John,  moved  to  a  farm  near  Charleston,  Coles  County,  Illi¬ 
nois.  For  the  next  nine  years  George  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Coles 
County  and  part  of  the  time  in  Vermillion  County. 

In  1851*  Kansas  Territory  was  organized  and  opened  to  white  settlers. 
The  Government  was  offering  good  land  at  low  prices  in  the  new  Territory, 
which  attracted  a  heavy  tide  of  Immigrants  from  the  higher  priced  land 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  George  Bennett  was  then  25  years  old,  unmarried, 
employed  as  a  farm  hand  in  Coles  County,  Illinois,  and  he  got  what  was 
called  "Kansas  fever".  That  year  his  uncle  Jack  Crane  of  Vermillion  Coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana  (husband  of  his  mother's  sister  Sarah  Myers  /&§'/)  emigrated  to 
Kansas  Territory.  Some  years  earlier  his  uncle  Fred  Cody  (husband  of  his 
mother's  sister  Susanna  Myers  /&9/)  had  settled  in  Scott  County,  near 
Davenport,  Iowa.  His  brother-in-law  William  Cruzan  (husband  of  his  sister 
Mary  /70/) ,  living  at  near  by  Camargo,  Illinois,  also  decided  to  "go  West". 

In  the  Fall  of  185U  George  Bennett  and  the  Cruzans  started  on  their 
long  journey  to  Kansas  in  a  covered  wagon  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen.  They 
detoured  by  way  of  Scott  County,  Iowa,  vhere  they  spent  the  winter  with 
the  Co<$rs.  In  the  early  Spring  they  resumed  their  journey,  in  a  larger 
covered  wagon  owned  by  Cody,  drawn  by  Cruzan' s  oxen.  Fran  LeClaire,  Iowa 
the  moving  party  comprised  nine  people:  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Cruzan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Cody,  George  Bennett,  Robert  Page  (George's  cousin,  son  of  Nancy  Myers 
Page  /6~97) »  William  F.  Cody  /70 /  (then  in  his  early  teens),  and  two  small 
Cruz  an  children,  Hiram  and  Sarah  Jane.  The  covered  wagon  was  heavily  load¬ 
ed  with  the  Cruz an  and  Cody  household  effects,  and  roads  were  either  non¬ 
existent  or  very  bad.  The  men  walked  most  of  the  way,  driving  the  oxen, 
pushing  the  wagon  across  streams  and  ditches  and  up  hills,  and  sleeping 
on  the  ground  at  night.  They  arrived  at  Leavenworth  in  April,  1855. 

The  Cruzans  moved  in  with  their  relatives,  the  Cranes,  mentioned 
above,  who  had  established  a  heme  near  Leavenworth  the  previous  summer. 

The  Codys  opened  a  boarding-house,  where  George  Bennett,  Bob  Page,  and 
Bill  Cody  lived,  the  three  cousins  having  secured  employment  at  the  docks 
and  stables  of  overland  freighting  concerns  at  Leavenworth . 

George  Bennett  and  William  Cruz  an  were  looking  for  some  good  land  in 
the  newly  organized  Kansas  Territory*  ns-  Most  of  the  land  near  the 
Missouri  border  had  already  been  entered  by  early  immigrants,  and  current 
land  values  had  risen  far  beyond  the  original  Government  price  of  $1.25 
per  acre.  At  Cody's  boarding-house,  Bennett  and  Cruz an  became  acquainted 
with  Jackson  James,  who  was  freighting  a  prairie  schooner  load  of  goods 
to  his  Trading  Post  in  what  is  now  Jackson  County,  Kansas.  ns-  James 
urged  them  to  look  over  the  land  in  his  region,  which  they  did  in  the 
Fall  of  1855.  They  "hitched"  a  ride  with  West-bound  immigrants  over  the 
Oregon  Trail  to  Soldier  Creek,  across  the  river  from  Topeka,  and  then  on 
foot  followed  the  creek  in  a  northwesterly  direction  about  35  miles  to 
James*  Trading  Post. 

Having  selected  a  desirable  location,  in  1856  George  Bennett  went  to 
the  Leccsmpton  Land  Office  and  entered  the  land.  /77/ ♦  It  bordered  on  the 
north  boundary  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indian  Reservation,  Soldier  Creek  flow- 
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ing  through  it.  There,  in  1856,  he  built  his  cabin  and  became  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Jackson  County  /Tl7 •  For  about  a  year  he  was  a  "settler” 
in  the  sense  of  having  a  place  of  abode  with  a  roof  over  his  head.  He  had 
no  live  stock  or  farm  equipment.  He  did  not  spend  any  more  time  than  was 
necessary  in  his  new  home,  because  he  had  other  "interests"  demanding  his 
attention  at  Leavenworth.  He  had  found  "the  girl"  and  wanted  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  before  permanently  settling  down. 

On  August  30,  1857,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Territory,  GEORGE  WASHING¬ 
TON  BENNETT  married  ELIZABETH  PAULINE  NICHOLS  /2j?A  the  ceremony  being 
attended  ty  his  cousin  William  F.  Cody  /7o/,  and  her  brother  William  F. 

Nichols  nr/. 

Soon  the  newly-weds  departed  on  their  wedding  journey  for  their  new 
home.  Loading  all  their  movable  earthly  goods  on  a  rude  ox-cart,  they 
"hit  the  Oregon  Trail" ,  which  ran  westward  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Kansas  River.  At  Cross  Creek,  where  George  and  Polly  Bennett  turned 
their  ox-cart  off  the  Trail  one  September  day,  they  left  behind  them  all 
signs  of  human  habitation.  For  two  days  they  meandered  northward  across 
the  unbroken,  rolling  prairie  toward  their  new  heme .  There  were  no  white 
settlers  along  the  w^r,  none  in  Soldier  Valley  except  Jackson  James ;  no 
houses,  no  fences,  no  roads,  not  even  a  trail  or  a  wagon  track.  A  few 
miles  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west,  along  Soldier  and  Cross  Creeks,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Delawares  and  Pottawatomies  lived  in  wigwams  and  log  huts, 
but  the  Indians  did  not  occupy  the  prairies.  The  Cruzans  arrived  in  Sol¬ 
dier  Valley  later  that  year  /lO/, 

The  original  Bennett  cabin  was  located  a  few  rods  west  of  Soldier 
Creek  /7§/»  It  evidently  was  built  at  that  spot  because  of  the  accessi¬ 
bility  of  wood  and  water  there.  The  timber  grew  along  the  Creek,  and 
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George  had  no  facilities  for  transporting  logs  any  great  distance.  He 
depended  on  the  creek  rather  than  a  -well  for  water.  The  site  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory  because  of  the  danger  of  high  water  /W7 • 

After  the  original  cabin  had  been  flooded  several  times,  he  built 
another  one  farther  from  the  creek  /7$7*  However,  it  was  not  entirely 
safe  from  floods.  On  September  li,  1880  he  bought  from  Thomas  J.  McLin, 
for  "50  cash  and  a  stallion”,  UO  acres  (valued  at  $2^0)  adjoining  his 
original  quarter  on  the  west,  where  there  was  already  a  log  house,  which 
became  his  third  home  in  Soldier  Valley  /797« 

Much  of  his  original  quarter  was  exceptionally  fertile  valley  land; 
the  rest  of  it  was  creek,  timber,  swamp  and  hill,  not  suitable  for  culti¬ 
vation.  From  time  to  time  he  bought  more  land,  both  in  his  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  and  in  an  adjoining  township.  Some  of  this  land  was  good  farm  land, 
but  much  of  it  was  suitable  only  for  pasture  and  hay  land.  Part  of  it 
was  tillable,  but  the  soil  was  thin  and  story.  The  fertility  of  this 
upland  was  not  comparable  with  that  of  the  valley. 

George  Bennett  was  never  a  "commercial  farmer”,  in  the  sense  of  rais¬ 
ing  "cash  crops”  for  market.  There  was  no  good  market  for  grain  in  that 
area.  He  raised  horses,  hogs  and  cattle  in  such  numbers  as  he  could  feed 
with  his  own  grain  and  hay.  He  occasionally  gold  live  stock  to  stock  buy¬ 
ers,  but  most  of  it  he  butchered  himself.  He  had  a  large  and  lucrative 
cured  meat  business  with  neighbors,  especially  the  Indians. 

He  served  briefly  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Union  Army  in  1863-U,  mostly 
in  training  and  guard  duty,  in  the  vicinity  of  Westport  (now  Kansas  City), 
where  he  participated  in  one  light  skirmish.  The  War  was  then  nearing  its 
end,  with  no  need  for  new  recruits  in  the  West.  He  was  then  past  3b,  had 
a  wife  and  three  small  children,  with  nobody  to  plant  his  crop;  so  he  was 
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mustered  out  and  returned  home  early  in  1861;. 

George  Bennett  was  never  an  outstanding  leader  in  his  community.  He 
took  little  or  no  interest  in  politics,  certainly  not  enough  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  political  activities.  He  was  merely  a  substantial  farmer  and  cit¬ 
izen  who  gave  little  attention  to  public  affairs.  He  served  on  the  local 
School  Board  for  many  years. 

He  had  no  school  education  at  all.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
though  illiterate,  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant.  He  was  a  man  of  natural 
intelligence,  quick  in  picking  up  information  of  all  kinds.  He  had  sound 
common  sense  and  good  business  judgment.  He  had  his  eccentricities:  such 
as  lack  of  confidence  in  banks  and  paper  currency.  He  had  experienced  the 
panics  of  1837  and  1857,  and  the  Greenback  era  following  the  Civil  War. 

His  policy  was  to  do  business  on  a  "cash  or  trade"  basis,  and  to  him  "cash" 
was  gold  or  silver  coin.  He  kept  his  surplus  funds  well  hidden.  He  did 
not  hoard  money,  but  invested  it  in  live  stock  and  real  estate  as  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts  accumulated.  He  indulged  in  very  few  luxuries.  He  planted 
his  crops  and  buchered  his  hogs  according  to  the  moon's  phases  as  set  forth 
in  Dr.  Wakefield’s  Almanac;  and  he  got  results  at  least  no  worse  than  did 
those  who  ignored  the  moon. 

He  was  not  an  active  churchman.  He  joined  the  Christian  (the  so 
called  Campbellite)  Church  in  July,  1859,  and  remained  a  member  of  that 
denomination  through  the  rest  of  his  life.  Religiously,  he  was  an  "ultra" 
fundamentalist.  He  firmly  believed  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  the 
earth  is  "flat,  with  four  comers"  —  though  he  owned  several  hundred 
acres  of  it  that  seemed  to  contradict  his  "flat"  belief, 

George  Bennett  was  a  "rugged  individualist".  He  did  not  oppose  com¬ 
munity  organizations,  but  merely  ignored  them.  Unlike  most  of  his  neigh- 
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bors,  he  did  not  make  it  a  practice  to  go  to  town  Saturday  afternoons  to 
meet  people;  his  occasional  trips  to  Soldier,  Circleville,  and  Holton 
i  were  strictly  business  errands.  He  usually  spent  his  Sundays  at  home. 

I  However,  he  was  not  at  all  an  unsociable  recluse;  he  welcomed  visitors 

at  his  home  and  was  a  cordial  host,  but  temperamentally  he  was  not  a 

I 

I 

"joiner  and  mixer".  He  would  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  attend  a 
Fourth-of-July  celebration,  a  Sunday  School  picnic,  or  a  camp-meeting,  if 
he  found  it  convenient  to  do  so,  and  in  his  earlier  years  he  often  would 
;  take  the  family  to  a  circus.  He  once  expressed  his  social  attitude:  "I 
•tend  to  my  own  business  and  let  other  people  'tend  to  theirs". 

Like  most  pioneers,  he  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  strangers  — 

especially,  he  was  suspicious  of  well-dressed,  smooth-mannered,  glib 

- 

j  talkers  who  had  something  to  sell,  About  the  only  "agents"  who  could 
!  pierce  his  armor  were  the  medicine  vendors;  he  had  a  weakness  for  "pat¬ 
ent  medicine",  especially  if  he  could  pay  for  it  with  a  meal  or  a  night's 
lodging.  He  was  a  good  "trader";  not  in  the  sense  of  being  "sharp",  but 
because  he  was  deliberate,  and  often  obstinate;  it  was  difficult  to  "talk 
him  into"  doing  anything  about  which  he  had  his  doubts. 

He  was  not  a  "reactionary"  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  nor  was  he  an 
active  "progressive".  He  was  a  "conservative"  —  very  conservative.  He 
did  not  move  backward,  and  he  did  not  stand  still;  he  progressed  forward 
with  extreme  deliberation.  His  advance  was  retarded  by  his  caution.  He 
did  not  act  on  intuition  or  impulse;  he  had  no  gambling  instinct  whatever 
and  took  very  few  risks  that  he  could  avoid.  His  progress  was  substantial 

i 

in  the  long  run,  but  it  probably  would  have  been  much  more  rapid  if  he  had 
not  been  so  reluctant  about  taking  reasinable  chances  now  and  then. 

Years  after  fence  wire  was  in  general  use,  his  farmyard  was  cluttered 
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with  rail  and  stone  fences.  Long  after  his  neighbors  had  built  fine  barns 
and  outbuildings,  he  continued  to  use  rail  corn  cribs,  and  pole  stables 
and  stock  sheds  covered  with  brush  and  straw.  He  was  among  the  last  to 
move  out  of  a  log  cabin.  As  long  as  he  had  old  material  and  obsolete  farm 
equipment  around,  he  was  inclined  to  make  it  do,  use  it  up,  wear  it  out, 
rattier  than  invest  in  something  more  modern.  His  pattern  of  life  was 
fairly  well  moulded  and  set  before  the  Civil  War,  and  he  was  slow  to  change 
it.  He  grew  up  during  a  period  when  time  was  plentiful  and  labor  was 
cheap  and  abundant;  so  time-saving  and  labor-saving  did  not  appeal  to 
him  strongly.  Consequently,  he  was  never  the  first  to  experiment  with 
something  new,  and  he  was  usually  the  last  to  discard  something  old  that 
had  served  him  sell  in  the  past.  His  character  may  be  summed  15)  in  one 
word  —  "conservative” .  He  faced  forward,  but  he  kept  his  feet  firmly 
anchored  on  solid  ground  —  and  he  seldom  leaped  in  the  dark. 

About  1900  he  bought  a  frame  house  from  George  Christy  and  moved  it 
to  the  yard  of  the  log  cabin  where  he  had  lived  many  years,  and  moved  into 
it.  A  few  years  later  he  bought  the  Ackerson  place,  an  adjoining  farm  in 
the  valley,  which  had  a  better  house  and  outbuildings,  so  he  moved  up  the 
road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT  died  February  27,  1920,  aged  90j  years, 
having  lived  for  6h  years  within  a  quarter-mile  of  where  he  built  his 
pioneer  cabin  on  the  banks  of  Soldier  Creek,  He  was  buried  in  the  Olive 
Hill  Cemetery,  about  three  miles  north  of  his  home  farm. 


(See  "Life  At  Grandpa’s",  which  appears 
as  a  later  Section  of  this  book.) 
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C.  Nichols  ) 

) 


Polly 


r  His  Ancestral  Chart 
is  shown  on  page  6. 
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-  For  their  Descendants, 
see  page  38* 
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B  L  IZ  A  BBT  H . PAULINE . NICHOLS 

(Wife  Of  George  Washington  Bennett) 

TERRELL  -  LAMPTON  -  W3XJEST  -  NICHOLS 

ELIZABETH  PAULINE  NICHOLS  (usually  called  Polly)  was  the  wife  of 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT  /21 / .  On  her  father’s  side,  she  was  of  Nichols 
ancestry;  on  her  mother's  side,  she  descended  from  the  Terrell,  Lanpton, 
Ryston,  and  Wiley  families.  (See  Chart  on  page  28.)  To  simplify  this 
record,  these  ancestors  of  hers  are  taken  up  first;  then  the  story  of 
POLLY  BENNETT  herself  begins  on  page  3U. 


TERREAL 


CLARA  TERRELL,  (her  married  name  was  Lampton),  was  the 
great-grandmother  of  Polly  Bennett.  She  was  a  "quarter- 
blood"  Cherokee  Indian  /8I7»  All  that  is  known  of  her 
is  "family  tradition".  She  was  bom  on  the  Nolichucky  River  in  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  (then  a  part  of  North  Carolina)  about  1775. 

Clara  Terrell's  grandfather,  whose  name  is  unknown,  was  a  Christian 
missionary  who  devoted  his  life  to  educating  and  Christianizing  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Indians  in  Iredell  County,  North  Carolina.  He  married  a  Cherokee. 

They  had  one  child,  a  daughter.  This  "half-breed"  daughter  married  Yad 
Terrell,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Clara  Terrell,  mentioned  above. 

Yad  Terrell  was  a  North  Carolinian  -who,  at  an  early  age,  left  the 
"civilized  settlemts"  and  lived  as  an  explorer,  hunter,  and  "mountain 
man"  in  the  wild  region  of  the  Cumberland  and  Great  Smokies  Mountains, 
where  permanent  white  settlers  had  not  yet  ventured.  He  was  a  "North 
Carolina  Irregular"  /8l/  during  the  Revolution,  fighting  alongside  the 
Americans  in  the  Battles  of  Cowpens,  King's  Mountain,  and  Guilford  Court 
House.  Like  most  explorers,  such  as  Daniel  Boone,  Terrell  never  actually 
settled  down  at  any  one  place  for  very  long.  He  was  the  "squatter"  type 
of  man,  who  built  a  temporary  cabin  in  a  location  that  suited  him.  Most 
of  that  area  was  "wild  land",  the  public  domain  of  North  Carolina.  When 
pioneer  settlers  bought  the  land,  Terrell  moved  on  to  a  new  frontier  and 
built  another  cabin.  At  different  times  he  lived  on  the  Watauga,  the 
Holston,  and  the  French  Broad  Rivers.  Later  he  pushed  on  to  the  general 
area  of  the  Boone  Settlement  in  Kentucky,  locating  his  squatter's  cabin 
near  the  present  city  of  Lancaster,  Kentucky.  He  was  never  a  permanent 
settler,  in  the  sense  of  being  an  owner  of  land  and  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 

He  had  a  little  log  cabin  and  a  small  garden  natch  on  land  that  nobody 
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else  seemed  to  claim.  His  "half -breed"  Cherokee  wife  and  his  "quarter- 
blood"  daughter  Clara  cultivated  the  garden.  His  principal  occupation 
was  hunting,  but  he  added  to  it  the  business  of  serving  as  a  professional 
guide  for  pioneer  settlers  who  were  coining  into  Kentucky  over  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  Trail.  He  was  more  of  a  protector  than  a  guide.  The  area  was  in¬ 
fested  by  large  roving  bands  of  Shawnees,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws,  war¬ 
like  and  hostile,  who  killed  nearly  half  the  settlers  in  that  country 
between  1780  and  1790.  Near  Lancaster,  Kentucky,  his  daughter  CLARA 
TERRELL  married  WILLIAM  LAMPTON. 


LAM  P  T  ON 


WILLIAM  LAMPTON]  WILLIAM  LAMPTON,  the  great-grandfather  of  Polly 

Bennett,  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  born  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  While  he  was  yet  a  boy, 
his  parents  emigrated  to  the  new  settlement  at  Lancaster,  Kentucky, 
where  he  married  the  "quarter-blood  Cherokee",  Clara  Terrell,  mentioned 
above.  They  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Lancaster  County, 
Kentucky.  William  and  Clara  Lampton  had  five  children:  LUCY,  William, 
Nancy,  John,  and  Samuel, 


LUCY  LAMPTON,  (her  married  name  was  Wiley),  was  the 
grandmother  of  Polly  Bennett.  She  was  born  near  Lan- 

_  caster,  Kentucky,  in  1798.  She  married  William  Wiley 

/3l/  at  Lancaster  in  1817.  They  resided  near  Florence,  Switzerland  Coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana  until  her  death  in  1855. 

Lucy  Lampton* s  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that  she  was  an  accomplished 
dress  designer,  seamstress,  and  needle  artist.  She  not  only  made  clothes 
for  her  family,  but  also  for  others  from  far  and  wide.  Though  she  was 
merely  a  farmer's  wife,  not  a  professional  dressmaker,  she  made  "wedding 
finery"  for  many  of  the  more  stylish  people  in  Vevay  and  over  the  County. 
She  made  many  costumes  for  the  "gay  fancy  balls"  at  Madison,  and  on  at 
least  one  occasion  she  was  called  upon  by  the  Governor's  wife  for  her 
Inauguration  Ball  dress .  Lucy  also  did  a  lucrative  business  making  fine 
hand-made  laces.  /El/,  (Further  reference  to  Lucy  appears  under  Wil¬ 
liam  Wiley  on  page  31.) 


LUCY 
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BENJAMIN  WILEY 


BENJAMIN  WILEY  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Polly 
Bennett.  He  was  bom  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  There  he  married 
SARAH  RYSTON,  about  1790,  and  they  migrated  to  the  Watauga  Settlement  in 
Northeast  Tennessee  to  make  their  home.  A  few  years  later,  in  the  early 
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lfiOO’s,  they  settled  and  lived  the  remainder  of  their  lives  on  a  farm 
near  the  frontier  town  of  Lancaster,  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  was  still  infested  by  hostile  Indians.  They  did  not  usually 
operate  as  large  war  parties  attacking  settlements,  but  they  went  about 
individually,  or  in  pairs  or  small  groups,  murdering  isolated  settlers 
and  burning  cabins.  They  operated  by  stealth,  in  a  "hit  and  run"  fashion. 
Their  favorite  weapons  were  fire  and  tomahawk.  Many  of  them  had  flintlock 
muskets,  but  they  were  notoriously  poor  marksmen.  On  one  occasion,  while 
working  in  his  clearing,  Benjamin  Wiley  carelessly  wandered  a  few  rods 
away  from  his  gun  and  an  Indian  attempted  to  murder  him.  He  had  an  axe 
in  his  hands,  which  probably  saved  him  from  a  tomahawk  attack.  The  Indian, 
shot  at  him  from  ambush,  but  missed.  He  got  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  his  as¬ 
sailant,  but  before  he  could  reach  his  gun  the  Indian  had  disappeared  in 
the  thicket.  One  dark  night  the  Indians  attempted  to  burn  the  Wiley  cabin. 
Remote  settlers  were  usually  protected  by  dogs,  but  it  was  possible  for  a 
stealthy  Indian  to  slip  up  on  the  leevrard  side  and  kill  the  dogs  before 
they  could  raise  an  alarm.  On  this  occasion,  both  of  Wiley's  dogs  were 
killed,  but  not  before  one  of  them  gave  an  unearthly  dying  howl  which 
awakened  the  family.  The  cabin  was  saved,  but  a  haystack  in  the  yard  was 
burned , 

Benjamin  Wiley  had  nine  children  /73~A  one  of  them  being  his.  son, 
WILLIAM. 


WILLIAM  WILEY 


WILLIAM  WILEY,  the  grandfather  of  Polly  Bennett,  was 
born  in  a  clearing  cabin  near  the  Watauga  Settlement 
in  Tennessee,  in  1798.  While  he  was  a  small  child  his  parents  moved  to 
a  new  home  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  Kentucky,  where  he  married  LUCY 
LAMPTON  /30 7  in  1817 .  They  immediately  went  north  to  Indiana,  where  he 
became  a  prosperous  farmer  near  Florence,  in  Switzerland  County.  He  was 
a  leader  in  his  community,  and  a  man  whose  influence  extended  throughout 
the  County. 


As  a  small  boy,  he  had  a  thrilling  Indian  experience.  He  was  about 
two  years  old,  toddling  around  the  yard,  while  his  father  was  boiling 
soap  near  by.  Leaving  his  Long  Rifle  leaning  against  the  cabin,  his 
father  went  around  the  building  to  the  spring  for  a  pail  of  water.  Sud¬ 
denly  an  almost  naked  Indian  dashed  into  the  clearing,  seized  the  baby, 
and  ran  toward  the  woods .  Just  at  that  moment  William's  older  brother, 
Ben,  happened  to  step  outside  the  cabin.  Though  Ben  was  only  ten  years 
old,  he  liras  a  dead  shot  with  a  rifle.  Picking  up  the  gun,  he  fired, 
killing  the  Indian  instantly,  before  he  could  reach  the  edge  of  the 
clearing.  Ben  did  not  consider  this  marksmanship  a  special  feat.  He 
said  the  Indian  was  running  away  from  him  in  a  bee-line,  not  more  than 
100  yards  away,  and  that  he  could  "snuff  a  candle"  at  that  distance, 
"without  hardly  taking  aim" . 

Following  Lucy's  death  in  1855,  William  married  Sarah  Johnson,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  William. 

William  and  Lucy  (Lampton)  Wiley  had  ten  children  /737 >  the  oldest 
of  them  being  a  daughter,  NANCY. 
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NANCY  WILEY  (married  name,  Nichols)  was  Polly  Bennett's 
mother.  She  was  born  near  Florence,  Indiana,  in  1818. 
She  possessed  an  unusual  mental  capacity  and  acquired 
an  education  far  beyond  that  of  most  women  of  her  time. 
No  small  part  of  the  TERRELL-LAMPTON-WILEY-NICHOLS  information  in  this 
book  is  due  to  her  inquiring  mind  and  retentive  memory.  She  saw  to  it 
that  each  of  her  children  received  a  good  elementary  education  /83 /.  In 
1838  she  married  the  schoolmaster,  William  Nichols.  Her  early  life  was 
spent  in  Switzerland  County,  Indiana.  In  the  late  l85>0's  they  moved  to 
Winchester,  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas.  Following  her  husband's  death, 
she  lived  with  their  son  Ben  in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  she  died.  She 
was  buried  at  Winchester,  Kansas.  (Further  reference  to  this  family  ap¬ 
pears  under  WILLIAM  NICHOLS,  below  on  this  page.) 


NANCY  Y/ILEY 
NICHOLS 


NICHOLS 


ROBERT  C.  NICHOLS 


Burgesses,  connected 
nial  Treasurer.  One 


ROBERT  CARTER  NICHOLS,  the  great-great  grandfather 
of  Polly  Bennett,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the 
middle  1700' s,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
with  the  Colonial  Government  of  Virginia,  and  Colo- 
of  his  sons  /7l7  was  THOMAS  CARTER  NICHOIS. 


THOMAS  C.  NICHOLS  THOMAS  CARTER  NICHOLS,  the  great-grandfather  of 

- Polly  Bennett,  was  bom  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 

about  1760.  His  wife’s  name  was  Polly,  maiden 
name  unknown,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  lived  some  years  fol¬ 
lowing  their  marriage.  In  the  early  1790's  they  migrated  to  Kentucky, 
where  his  brother  George  /70/  was  living,  and  settled  in  Fayette  County, 
where  he  died  in  18U6.  He  had  a  son  THOMAS,  possibly  other  children. 


THOMAS  NICHOLS  THOMAS  NICHOIS,  the  grandfather  of  Polly  Bennett,  was 

■ -  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1790.  When  he  was  small  his 

parents  moved  to  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  Yihere  he 
resided  on  a  farm  until  his  death,  a  short  time  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

He  married  Sidney  McDaniel,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Four  of  their  children 
died  in  infancy;  the  others  were:  Elizabeth  (married  Bradley  Glover), 
Milton  (married  Emma  Johnson),  Abram  (married  Mary  Christian),  John, 
Erastus,  Austin,  and  WILLIAM. 


WILLIAM  NICHOLS 


WILLIAM  NICHOLS,  Polly  Bennett’s  father,  was  bom 
near  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1815.  After  acquiring  a  good 
elementary  education,  he  was  graduated  from  an  Acad¬ 
emy  (equivalent  of  a  High  School),  and  enrolled  in  Transylvania  University. 


In  the  Summer  of  1836  William  and  his  mother  visited  her  sister,  who 
lived  on  a  farm  in  Jefferson  County,  Indiana.  His  uncle  had  developed  a 
thriving  nursery  business  there  as  a  side-line,  growing  fruit  trees  and 
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selling  them  to  his  neighbors.  He  wanted  to  expand  his  business,  and 
needed  help,  so  an  arrangement  was  made  for  William  to  try  selling  nursery 
stock.  That  Fall  he  started,  on  horseback,  taking  orders  for  Spring  de- 
Hveiy  in  the  rural  sections  of  near  by  Switzerland  and  Ohio  Counties. 

At  the  end  of  the  selling  season,  when  William  had  made  what  he 
thought  was  his  last  call,  he  started  back  to  his  uncle’s  home,  intending 
to  spend  the  night  at  Vevay.  Near  Florence  he  was  caught  in  a  rain  storm 
and,  seeing  a  prosperous  looking  farm  house,  he  turned  in.  Ihe  farmer, 
William  Wiley  /31/t  was  at  the  barn  and  invited  him  to  put  up  his  horse. 
The  rain  continued  the  rest  of  the  d^y,  so  William  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  sell  Wiley  some  orchard  trees ;  and,  as  was  customary  in 
those  days,  Wiley  asked  him  to  stay  over  night. 

That  evening  some  of  Wiley*  s  neighbors  dropped  in  to  discuss  the 
school  situation.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  ”  subs  eruption  school11 
(there  were  no  public  schools  then),  but  at  the  last  minute  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  had  declined  ZS7.  Teachers  were  scarce  and  the  prospect 
of  securing  cne  on  short  notice  was  dim.  The  problem  was  especially  dif¬ 
ficult  because,  in  recent  years,  several  teachers  had  been  "whipped”  and 
driven  out  by  a  tough  gang  of  big  boys. 

While  Wiley  and  his  neighbors  sat  around  the  kitchen  table  discuss¬ 
ing  schools,  Mrs.  Wiley  (Lucy  Lampton  /30/)  and  daughter  Nancy  sewed  a 
dress  and  visited  with  ’’the  fruit  tree  agent”  in  the  parlor.  Nancy's 
interest  was  books  /32/ ,  and  William  Nichols  was  the  best-educated  person 
she  had  ever  met.  She  drew  him  out  on  his  educational  background;  being 
then  18,  she  had  "interests”  besides  books;  in  later  years  she  admitted 
she  was  "sizing  him  up” .  As  the  evening  wore  on,  and  the  men  were  about 
ready  to  give  up  the  idea  of  having  a  school,  she  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  told  them  of  William's  superior  qualifications. 

They  called  him  in  and  urged  him  to  undertake  the  job.  He  had  never 
had  any  intention  of  being  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  prospering  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  business;  but  it  would  be  dead  during  the  Winter  months,  and  here 
was  a  chance  for  a  Winter  job;  he  could  go  back  to  the  nursery  in  the 
Spring.  After  some  dickering,  he  agreed  to  do  it  /$2/.  For  several 
years,  both  before  and  after  his  marriage,  he  taught  school  during  the 
three  or  four  Winter  months,  and  continued  his  work  with  his  uncle's  nur¬ 
sery  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  1838  WILLIAM  NICHOLS  married  NANCY  WILEY  /W7 ,  and  they  settled 
on  a  farm  near  Florence,  Indiana.  After  a  few  years  he  discontinued  the 
nursery  work  and  concentrated  his  efforts  on  his  farm,  but  for  many  years 
he  continued  to  teach  Winter  school.  He  was  never  a  great  success  as  a 
farmer;  his  neighbors  described  him  as  "too  easy-going”.  The  plain  fact 
is,  he  was  dominated  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  strong,  aggressive  character. 
An  old  lady  who  knew  them  when  she  was  a  child  put  it  briefly:  "She  wore 
the  pants". 

In  the  late  18^0 ' s  they  moved  to  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas ,  where 
he  died  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  They  had  ten  children  /72/ ,  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  their  daughter,  ELIZABETH  PAULINE  (Polly),  who  married 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT . 
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POLLY  BENNETT 

(Elizabeth  Pauline  Nichols,  Wife  of  George  Washington  Bennett) 

The  preceding  pages,  29  to  33,  cover  the  ancestry  of  ELIZABETH  PAULINE 
NICHOLS,  usually  called  Folly,  daughter  of  William  and  Nancy  (Wiley)  Nich¬ 
ols  fy?l ,  and  the  wife  of  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT  /?JJ. 

She  was  bom  on  a  hill  farm  not  far  from  the  Ohio  River,  near  Florence, 
Switzerland  County,  in  Southeastern  Indiana,  on  July  13,  1839 *  She  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  elementary  school  education,  to  which  was  added  considerable 
home  instruction  by  her  father,  who  was  a  teacher.  She  was  naturally  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  keen  mind  and  retentive  memory,  the  latter  being  intensively 
cultivated  by  the  exacting  training  required  by  her  mother. 

In  the  Summer  of  1856,  when  Polly  was  17  years  old,  she  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  a  frontier  Army  outpost  in  the  newly 
organized  Territory  of  Kansas.  A  friend  of  the  Nichols  family,  known  as 
Dollie  Gray,  was  the  wife  of  a  Cavalry  officer  stationed  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Dollie's  husband  was  often  required  to  make  prolonged  trips  to  St. 
Louis,  Ft.  Riley,  and  other  places.  Dollie  had  several  children,  two  of 
school  age,  but  there  were  no  school  facilities  at  Ft.  Leavenworth.  The 
plan  was  for  Polly  Nichols  to  visit  Dollie  for  a  year  or  two,  acting  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  companion  for  Dollie  and  ueacher  of  the  children. 

Polly's  brother,  William  F.  Nichcls  /Jl7,  accompanied  her  on  the 
long  journey  to  Kansas.  At  Leavenworth,  William  made  the  acquaintance  of 
George  Bennett,  and  in  a  short  time  Polly  and  George  were  friends.  Ben¬ 
nett  had  recently  entered  a  quarter  section  of  land  in  the  new  Territory, 
and  he  was  looking  for  a  wife.  Neither  Polly  nor  her  brother  wanted  to 
go  back  to  Indiana.  On  August  30,  1857 ,  at  Leavenworth,  POLLY  NICHOLS 
and  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT  were  married  /237. 


A  detailed  story  of  the  events  of  her  life  would  be  largely  a  repeti 
tion  of  what  has  already  been  written  about  her  husband.  She  was  a  "home 
body",  having  few  if  any  outside  interests.  Entirely  unlike  her  mother, 
she  was  of  a  subdued  and  gentle  disposition;  whatever  "Pap"  decreed  was 
accepted  as  "the  law"  in  the  Bennett  household. 

Looking  back  upon  it,  from  our  viewpoint,  her  life  would  seem  to 
i  have  been  one  of  considerable  hardship;  but  from  her  viewpoint,  she  no 
doubt  would  have  denied  that.  She  shared  the  difficulties  that  were  the 
common  lot  of  all  pioneer  women,  but  in  mary  respects  she  was  much  better 
off  than  most  of  her  neighbors.  There  was  a  spring  near  the  house,  and 
she  did  not  have  to  carry  water  from  the  creek  or  draw  it  from  the  well 
the  hard  way.  She  had  a  "spring  house",  with  a  constant  supply  of  cold, 
running  water.  There  was  a  floor  in  her  cabin,  glass  window  panes,  a 
stairway  instead  of  a  ladder,  a  kitchen  with  a  cook  stove  and  a  cupboard. 
"When  the  prairie  settlers  were  literally  starved  out  by  drought,  the  bot¬ 
tom  land  along  the  creek  never  failed  to  produce  enough  to  feed  the  fam¬ 
ily.  There  was  always  sufficient  clothing.  She  did  not  have  to  work  in 
the  field,  as  so  many  pioneer  women  did.  Nevertheless,  regardless  of 
viewpoints  and  comparisons,  it  must  be  admitted  that  her  life  was  mostly 
a  story  of  sacrifice  and  incredible  physical  exertion. 

Polly  Bennett  was  an  excellent  cook.  She  fed  her  family  well,  but 
not  from  grocery  store  shelves.  She  always  had  a  garden.  There  were 
plenty  of  apples,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  buried  in  the  pits  in  the 
yard.  The  benches  in  the  spring  house  were  loaded  with  more  canned  fruit 
jams  and  jellies  than  the  family  required.  They  butchered  their  own  beef 
and  pork,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  fish  and  game.  There  was  pleniy 
of  milk,  butter,  poultry  and  eggs  —  so  cheap  that  they  seldom  went  to 
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market ,  but  were  consumed  at  home.  She  was  among  the  first  women  in  the 
community  to  have  a  Sevang  machine ,  a  heating  stove,  a  rocking  chair,  a 
rag  carpet,  and  coaloil  lamps  instead  of  candles. 

Polly  Bennett  had  a  far  better  education  than  the  average  women  of 
her  day.  Along  with  her  elementary  schooling,  she  had  a  marvelous  memory. 
Vilhen  she  was  nearly  80,  her  acute  mind  still  retained  a  prodigous  amount 
of  inf ormation  .she  had  learned  as  a  child.  She  could  recall  names,  dates, 
and  events,  not  only  of  things  within  her  personal  experience,  but  also 
things  that  had  been  told  to  her  of  happenings  that  took  place  long  before 
she  was  born.  Birthdays,  weddings,  funerals,  names,  places,  events  — 
her  keen  mind  was  a  veritable  storehouse  of  such  information.  In  1916 
she  wrote  many  pages  —  dozens  of  them  —  crammed  with  material  of  that 
kind  that  she  drew  from  her  memory.  Indeed,  this  book  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  without  her  contribution  to  the  family’s  history.  If 
the  reader  marvels  at  the  great  number  of  names  and  dates  appearing  here¬ 
in,  let  him  remember  that  Polly  Bennett  somehow  carried  no  small  part  of 
them  in  her  mind,  apparently  without  effort. 

George  and  Polly  Bennett  had  11  children,  whose  names  and  descendants 
are  listed,  beginning  on  page  39. 

ELIZABETH  PAULINE  (NICHOLS)  BENNETT  died  at  her  home  in  Soldier  Val¬ 
ley  on  February  11,  1923?  in  her  8Uth  year,  and  was  buried  beside  her 
husband  JLn  the  Olive  Hill  cemetery. 
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THE  BENNETT  COMMUNITY 

Shov/ing  Some  of  the  Locations  Mentioned 
in  This  Book  -  1856  to  1916 


Scale  -  1  inch  per  mile 


To  Holton 
10  miles 


Bordered  area  is  the 

original  Bennett  quarter-section. 

1  -  Original  Bar  her  u  cabin, 

2  -  Second  Bennett  cabin. 

3  -  Bennet  log  cabin  home  near  spring, 
il  -  Bennett  frame  house. 

5  -  Final  Bennett  home. 

6  -  W,R. Bennett  (Store  &  Fostoffice). 

7  -  ¥.R. Bennett,  J.F.Gibson,  W.H, Bennett. 

8  -  Wm.  Cruz  an,  Jesse  L.  Bennett. 

9  -  G.W.Benneti  Jr. 

10  -  Soldier  Valley  School. 

11  -  Olive  Hill  Cemetery. 

12  -  Gus  Nott. 

13  -  Phil  Claypool. 

Ill  -  James  Crossing  (Store  &  Postoffice). 

15  -  Prairie  View  School. 

16  -  Lattimore-B.rakey . 

17  -  G.W, Bennett  Jr.  early  home. 

18  -  Alfred  E.  Bennett. 

19  -  G  .17. Shields  , 

20  -  Little  Cross  Greek  Cemetery. 

21  -  Gibson  early  home . 

22  -  Janes  P.  Gibson. 

23  -  Little  Cross  Creek  School. 

The  area  centering  around  Soldier  Valley 
School  (10)  was  generally  referred  to 
as  the  "Soldier  Valley"  or  "Bennettville" 
community . 
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SECTION  THREE 


1860-1956 


(Pages  39  to  6U) 


DESCENDANTS  OF 

WASHINGTON  and  ELIZABETH  PAULINE  BENNETT 

Page 

William  R.  Bennett 

39 

Mary  Shields 

39 

Hannah  C.  Lattimore-Brakey  UU 

Hiram  W.  Bennett 

U6 

George  W.  Bennett,  Jr. 

U6 

Lucy  A.  Gibson 

U8 

Kansas  E.  Nott 

52 

Alfred  E.  Bennett 

53 

Thomas  L.  Bennett 

5U 

Agnes  Mae  Bennett 

55 

Garrett  L.  Bennett 
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DESCENDANTS  OF 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  and  ELIZABETH  PAULINE  BENNETT 


George  W.  and  Polly  Bennett  had  eleven  children,,  as  follows: 


BORN 

- - 

DIED 

William  R. 

Oct.  21,  1858 

Nov.  22,  1951 

Mary 

Dec.  21,  i860 

July  22,  1927 

Hamah  C. 

Oct.  29,  1863 

Feb.  28,  1937 

Hiram  W. 

Nov,  22,  1865 

George  W. 

June  12,  1867 

Sept .  1937 

Lucy  A. 

May  22,  15?0 

Sep.  28,  1938 

Kansas  E. 

Oct.  23,  1872 

Mar.  10,  1953 

Alfred  E. 

Mar .  12,  1875 

Thomas  L. 

Mar.  5,  1878 

Jan.  6,  19U2 

Agnes  May 

May  8,  1881 

Jan.  lii,  1889 

Garrett  L, 

Apr.  7,  188U 

On  the  following  pages  these  children  and  their  descendants  are 
listed,  grouped  by  families.  (Those  numbered  1  are  the  Children  of 
George  W.  and  Polly  Bennett;  2  are  Grandchildren;  3  are  Great-grand¬ 
children;  etc.) 


1  -  WILLIAM  RISTON  BENNETT  (Called  Dock)  was  born  in  the  original  Bennett 
cabin  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  Oct.  21,  1358.  On  March  22,  1886,  he 
married  Hattie  Turner,  also  of  Jackson  County.  They  first  lived  on 
one  of  his  fatner's  farms  near  his  birthplace,  then  he  bought  a  farm 
on  Soldier  Creek,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  section  on  which  the 
original  Bennett  farm  was  located.  There  he  later  built  a  store,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  country  merchant  and  Postmaster  of  the  postoffice 
in  his  store,  called  Carl  /c h/ .  They  had  no  children  but  took  the 
children  of  his  brother  George  /T|c7,  after  their  mother's  death,  and 
raised  them  in  their  home.  He  died  Nov.  22,  1951,  she  died  Sept.  17, 
1956,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  Olive  Hill  cemetery. 


1  -  MARY  BENNETT  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  Dec.  21,  i860.  On 
Dec.  13.,  1883,  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Garrott  William  Shields, 
who  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Ind,,  Feb.  1,  l55'l<  Their  original 
residence  was  on  a  560-acre  farm  in  Adrian  Township,  Jackson  County, 
seven  miles  southwest  of  her  birthplace.  In  19  O4  they  moved  to  Holton, 
Kans.,  where  she  lived  until  her  death,  July  22,  1927.  She  was  buried 
in  Holton  cemetery.  They  had  five  children,  one  dying  in  infancy. 


Uo 


2  -  JOHN  ARTHEN  SHIELDS  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Adrian  Township,  Jack- 
son  County,  Kans.,  Dec.  17,  188U.  On  Aug.  15,  1911  he  married 
Ada  B.  Vincent,  at  Ottawa,  Kans.,  by  whom  he  had  four  children. 
After  her  death  he  married  Harriet  E.  Montgomery,  Nov.  26,  1928, 
at  Seymour,  Ind.,  by  idiom  he  had  one  son.  Their  present  resi¬ 
dence  is  310  N.  Poplar  St.,  Seymour,  Ind.  /6l / . 

3  -  JAMES  VINCENT  SHIELDS,  (son  of  Ada  Vincent),  was  born  at 
Ottawa,  Kans.,  April  21,  1913 j  died  at  Seymour,  Indiana  on 
Nov.  29,  1925. 

3  -  ROBERT  WILLIAM  SHIELDS,  (son  of  Ada  Vincent),  was  born  at 
Seymour,  Ind.,  May  17,  1918.  Present  residence ,  222  East 
Delaware  Place,  Chicago  11,  Illinois.  /6 57. 

3  -  JOHN  TIPTON  SHIELDS,  (son  of  Ada  Vincent^  was  born  at  Sey¬ 
mour,  Ind,,  Dec.  16,  1920.  On  Sept.  16,  19Uli  he  married 

Betty  Lane,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. _ They  reside  at  1220 

Thirteenth  St.,  Bedford,  Ind.  /63/. 

k  -  SUSAN  SHERRILL  SHIELDS  was  born  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
July  Ik,  19U6. 

U  -  JOHN  THOMS  SHIELDS  was  born  at  Bedford,  Indiana, 

April  13,  19  U8. 

U  -  JANET  ANNE  SHIELDS  was  born  at  Bedford,  Indiana,  Dec. 

26,  19U9. 

k  -  DOUGLAS  MARSHALL  SHIELDS  was  born  at  Bedford,  Indiana, 
October  2ii,  1953. 

U  -  DAVID  REX  SHIELDS  was  born  at  Bedford,  Indiana,  June  7, 

1955. 

3  -  NANCY  KIETH  SHIELDS,  (daughter  of  Ada  Vincent),  was  born  at 
Robert  Long  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  1,  1926.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  about  3-2  months  old,  and  she  spent 
most  of  her  first  three  years  vath  her  aunt,  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Trigg,  at  Elgin,  Kans.  FolloYdng  her  father's  second  marri¬ 
age,  she  lived  at  home  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
and  Seymour,  Ind.  After  graduating  from  Shields  High  School 
at  Seymour,  she  attended  Prospect  Hall  Secretarial  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  was  employed  as  a  secretary  at  Freeman 
Army  Air  Field,  Seymour,  Ind.  On  Oct.  12,  1 9bS  she  married 
Lt.  Horace  Paul  Logan,  at  Seymour.  He  is  a  son  of  G.  W. 
Logan,  Garfield,  New  Mexico,  and  a  graduate  of  New  Mexico 
A.  &  M.  College;  served  with  Army  Air  Corps  Bomber  Squadron 
in  the  Eastern  Theatre  in  World  War  II;  was  an  electrical 
engineer  with  Boeing  Aircraft  in  Seattle,  Wash.;  later  with 
El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  at  various  places  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico;  is  now  Assistant  Division  Engineer  with  that  Com¬ 
pany.  They  live  at  Farmington,  New  Mexico. 

k  -  DAVID  PAUL  LOGAN  was  born  at  State  College,  New  Mexico, 
August  3,  19U7. 

U  -  NANCY  SHAYNE  LOGAN  (an  adopted  daughter)  was  born  Sept. 
1,  1953. 

3  -  OSCAR  HILTON  MONTGOMERY  SHIELDS  (called  Monty),  (son  of  Har¬ 
riet  Montgomery) ,  was  bom  at  Seymour,  Ind.,  Dec.  10,  1929. 
After  graduating  from  Shields  High  School,  at  Seymour,  he 
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attended  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.;  served  two  years 
in  11th  Araored  Ca/alry  at  Comp  Carson,  Colo.  On  Aug.  22, 

1  954.  he  married  Marianne  Chargler,  at  Seymour,  Ind.  She 
was  born  at  Seymour  Jan.  3,  ±933,  daughter  of  Arthur  B.  and 
Lora  (Flesh arty)  Chandler.  He  is  an  automobile  salesman. 
Residence,  627  Swing  Street,  Seymour,  Ind. 

1;  -  MONTGOMERY  ALLEN  SHIELDS  was  bom  at  Seymour,  Indiana, 
May  28,  1955. 

JESSE  WILLIAM  SHIELDS  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Adrian  Township, 
Jackson  County ,  Kans„,  July  29,  1887.  On  June  25,  1913  he  mar¬ 
ried  Grace  M.  D ague ,  at  Clifton,  Kans.  They  have  four  children. 
Residence,  582  Neff  Road,  Grosse  Pointe  (Detroit),  Mich.  fUSJ . 

3  -  CARL  DAGUE  SHIELDS  was  born  at  Laura um,  Mich.,  Aug.  11, 

191a-  He  married  Virginia  Snyder,  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 

July  28,  19U5.  She  is  a  daughter  of  William  K.  Snyder,  of 
Philadelphia;  graduated  from  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
B.A,  and  M.A.  degrees,  and  was  a  High  School  teacher  in 
Philadelphia _  Residence,  1301  Shipley  Road,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  /66 ~J . 

U  -  SUSAN  VIRGINIA  SHIELDS  was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
Dec.  9,  1948. 

U  -  WILLIAM  CARL  SHIELDS  was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
August  15,  1952. 

3  -  MARY  GRACE  SHIELDS  was  born  at  Laurium,  Mich.,  Feb.  l5, 

193.7.  Cn  Jan.  11,  19L2  she  married  Charles  D.  Ambrogio,  at 
Napoleon,  Ohio.  They  were  divorced  in  19U5,  and  her  name 
and  that  of  her  daughter  was  legally  changed  to  Ambrose. 

She  attended  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  studying  Art 
and  Ceramics,  and  thereafter  for  several  years  she  operated 
her  own  studio.  Shields  Ceramics,  at  Detroit,  Mich.  For 
three  years  she  was  chief  designer  for  Mayer  China  Co.,  at 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  Since  195a  she  has  been  a  teacher  of  Arts 
and  Grafts  in  High  Schools  ac  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  and  at 
Gibsorhurg,  Ohio.  Residence,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio. 

h  -  CAROL  ANN  AMBROSE  was  bom  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  Nov. 

6,  1943. 

3  -  JESSIE  WILMA  SHIELDS  was  born  March  9,  1919,  at  Laurium, 
Michc  She  was  graduated  from  Miami  University,  Oxford,  0., 
A.B.,  1933.  Thereafter  she  taught  in  high  School  and  was 
later  Mathematician  for  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Detroit  Transmission  Co.  On  Dec.  11,  1943  she  married  Edwin 
Sherman  Pratt,  at  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.  He  is  a  son  of  Edwin 
M.  and  Edith  Grace  (Kiff)  Pratt,  born  June  22,  1911,  at  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  Trey  reside  at  582  Neff  Road,  Grosse  Pointe 
(Detroit),  Michigan. 

U  -  CYMBRIE  GRACE  PRATT  was  bom  at  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich., 
Jan.  ili,  19h5. 

k  -  EDWIN  SHERMAN  PRATT  II  was  bom  at  Grosse  Pointe, 

Mich.,  April  23,  19^6 . 
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U  -  TERRY  ANN  PRATT  was  bom  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  5, 
1951. 

3  -  JOHN  IRWIN  SHIELDS  was  bom  at  Akron,  0.,  April  1,  1925. 

On  June  7,  19U6  he  married  Virginia  Hicks  Jackson,  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  daughter  of  John  7/.  and  Elizabeth  (Hicks) 
Jackson  of  Plainfield.  They  live  in  New  York.  /63/. 

2  -  ELSIE  ELIZABETH  SHIELDS  was  born  Oct.  7,  1890,  on  a  f am  in 

Adrian  Township,  Jackson  County,  Kans.  She  received  her  elemen¬ 
tary  education  at  Little  Cross  Creek  rural  school  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Holton,  Kans.  After  graduation  from  Holton  High 
School,  she  attended  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kans.,  receiving 
her  degree  in  1913,  after  which  she  taught  in  various  High 
Schools.  June  3,  19lU,  she  married  James  W.  Tanner,  at  Holton. 

He  is  a  son  of  James  W.  and  Anna  V.  (Bevis)  Tanner,  born  at  St. 
John,  Kans.,  May  18,  1890.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ottawa  Univer¬ 
sity,  Class  of  1913*  They  own  and  operate  a  large  modern  farm 
in  Stafford  County,  Kans.  Residence,  Route  k,  St.  John,  Kans. 

3  -  RAYMOND  SHIELDS  TANNER  was  born  June  5,  1918,  at  St.  John, 
Kans.  After  graduation  from  Kansas  State  College  at  Man¬ 
hattan  he  became  a  farmer  and  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher 
in  Radium  Rural  High  School  in  Stafford  County,  Kans.  He 
was  a  Sergeant  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II,  serving  in 
the  Pacific  Area.  Dec.  31,  1939  he  married  Ava  Maurine  Rice, 
daughter  of  H.  L.  and  Clara  (Law)  Rice,  at  Hill  City,  Kans. 
She  was  born  at  Hill  City  July  18,  1918.  They  operate  the 
Tanner  farm  in  Stafford  County,  Kans.,  in  connection  with 
which  he  has  one  of  the  most  completely  equipped  farm  shops 
in  the  State.  Residence,  Route  U,  St.  John,  Kans. 

U  -  PATRICIA  ANN  TANNER  was  born  at  Jewell,  Kansas,  Jan.  6, 
19U2. 

h  -  MARGARET  ELIZABETH  TANNER  was  born  at  Stafford,  Kans., 
April  17,  19UU. 

k  -  JAMES  RAYMOND  TANNER  was  born  at  St.  John,  Kans.,  June 
1 U,  19U8. 

H  -  JOHN  V/IYNE  TANNER  was  born  at  St.  John,  Kans.,  June  30, 
19U9. 

3  -  WILEY  BEVIS  TANNER  was  born  at  St.  John,  Kans.,  Nov.  13, 

1921.  After  graduating  from  Kansas  State  College  at  Man¬ 
hattan  he  served  as  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Amy  in  World  War 
II,  and  then  opened  an  office  as  a  Veterinarian  in  Atchison, 
Kans.,  which  he  later  moved  to  St.  John.  On  Jan.  29,  19U1|, 
he  married  Ruby  A.  Brown,  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  daughter  of 
Fred  W.  and  Antoinette  (Lawson)  Brown.  She  was  bom  at 
Hunter,  Kans.,  June  29,  1923.  He  subsequently  served  with 
the  Amy  as  Veterinarian  on  the  Island  of  Guam.  For  a  time 
he  served  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Mexico 
City.  He  is  now  in  the  Service  as  a  Veterinarian,  stationed 
in  Topeka,  Kans . 

U  -  PAUL  WILEY  TANNER  was  bom  at  Stafford,  Kansas,  Oct. 

29,  19U6. 
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1+  -  SUSAN  ROE  TANNER  was  born  at  St.  John,  Kans.,  M sy  1, 

191*8. 

1+  -  STEVEN  DWIGHT  TANNER  was  born  at  Riverside,  Calif., 

Jan.  20,  1953. 

2  -  EARL  RATMOND  SHIELDS  was  born  at  Holton,  Kans.,  Jan.  27,  1905. 
Afoer  graduating  from  Holton  High  School  he  attended  Ottawa  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ottawa,  Kans.  In  1921+  he  married  Geraldine  Vincent,  at 
Holton,  They  were  later  divorced,  no  children.  On  Sept.  18, 

1927,  he  married  Rebecca  Romine  ao  Mooresville,  Indiana.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Theodore  P.  and  Margaret  M.  Robine,  bom  Sept. 

1,  1908,  at  Mooresville.  They  were  divorced  in  191+6.  He  is  a 
construction  engineer,  fomm-Iy  engaged  in  that  business  in  Cor¬ 
pus  Chnsti,  Te;cas.,  and  later  became  associated  with  a  large 
Buiuding  Construction  firm  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  He  and  his 
wife.  Merle,  live  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

3  -  ALICE  PATRICIA  SHIELDS  (daughter  of  Rebecca  R.)  was  bom 
at  Mooresville,  Ind,,  July  8,  1929.  She  graduated  from 
Mooresville  High  School  in  191+7,  and  on  July  2,  191+9,  mar- 
rued  Donald  Robert  Wright.  He  was  born  Nov.  18,  1927, 
graduated  from  Smerich  Manual  Training  High  School^  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  in  191+8.  Residence,  Route  1,  Mooresville, 
Indiana. 

1+  -  PATRICIA  ANN  WRIGHT  was  bom  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Sept.  18,  1951. 

3  -  MARGARET  LOUISE  SHIELDS  (daughter  of  Rebecca  R.)  was  bom 
at  Mooresville,  Ind.,  Aug.  31,  1930.  She  graduated  from 
Mooresville  High  School  in  19U8.  On  June  21,  191+9,  she 
married  Richard  Evan  Powell,  who  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  Ind., 
in  December,  1927 »  He  graduated  from  Martinsville,  Ind., 
High  School  in  191+5,  and  attended  Rose  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  and  Butler  University,  Indianapolis, 
3rd.?  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  1951-53.  Residence, 
Ind a  anapo li s ,  Ind . 

1+  -  MARCIA  ANN  POWELL  was  bom  Feb.  10,  1953,  at  Orange, 
Calif . 

1+  -  RICKARD  THEODORE  POWELL  was  born  Sept.  17,  1951+,  at 
Inch  nnap  olis ,  Ind . 
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1  -  HANNAH  CATHERINE  BENNETT  (called  Kate)  was  bom  in  Jackson  County, 

Kans.,  Oct.  9,  1863 .  On  Jan.  6 ,  1885  she  married  John  W.  Lattimore, 
at  the  home  of  her  sister  Mary  Shields.  He  was  bom  Jan.  31,  1852, 
at  Sandusky,  0.,  son  of  John  S.  and  Mary  Park  Lattimore.  He  was  a 
farmer;  he  died  Feb.  6,  1890,  and  was  buried  in  the  Little  Cross 
Creek  Cemetery.  On  Nov.  1,  1893  she  married  William  Henry  Brakey,  at 
Holton,  Kans.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1866,  in  Hancock  County,  Ill.  He 
was  a  farmer,  and  they  lived  on  the  Lattimore  farm  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.,  until  they  were  divorced  in  1911.  He  died  Sept.  15,  19l|2,  at 
Grass  Valley,  Calif.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
(Mormon)  Church  in  November  1903.  In  later  life  she  lived  at  St.  John, 
Kans.,  and  Kline,  Colo.  She  died  at  Kline,  Colo.,  Feb.  28,  1937. 

2  -  ARTHUR  MILTON  LATTIMORE  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  April 
13,  1886,  and  received  his  common  school  education  at  Little 
Cross  Creek  school  and  at  Prairie  View  school  near  his  heme.  On 
Aug.  2k,  1927 ,  he  married  Mary  E.  Kidd.  He  is  a  farmer,  res id- 
ing  at  Rt.  1,  Hesperus,  Colo.  They  have  no  children.  /58/. 

2  -  FANNIE  MABEL  LATTIMORE  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Dec. 

15,  1887,  died  Dec.  14,  1888,  buried  in  Little  Cross  Creek  Ceme¬ 
tery  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas. 

2  -  SIDNEY  GLEN  BRAKE!  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Jan.  17, 

1895.  He  married  (1st)  Sarah  Basfield  Gillespie  July  22,  1919. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  R.  H.  and  Phoebe  Gillespie,  born  at  Ham¬ 
mond,  N.M.,  Nov.  3,  1901.  He  married  (2nd)  Bertha  Marie  Jensen, 
who  was  born  at  Eyota,  Minn.  They  were  married  at  her  home  in 
Spokane,  Wash . ,  Jan.  22,  1946.  His  present  address  is  4422  N. 
Mayhew,  Spokane  69,  Wash. 

3  -  MILDRED  BRAKEY  (daughter  of  Sarah)  was  bom  at  Kline,  Colo., 
Jan.  12,  1921.  She  married  Edward  Lee  Hensley,  who  was  born 
at  Harlan,  Ky.,  Feb.  23,  1916,  son  of  Benj.  H.  and  Martha 
Ellen  (Parman)  Hensley;  he  is  a  brakeman  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Residence,  602  S.  Wiley  St.,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

k  -  BARBARA  LEE  HENSLEY  was  bom  at  Tulare,  Calif.,  Sept. 

21,  1945. 

k  -  SALIY  ELLEN  HENSLEY  was  bom  at  Corbin,  Ky.  Feb.  k,  1947 . 

4  -  PATRICIA  IYNN  HENSLEY  was  born  at  Crestline,  Ohio,  Mar. 

20,  1949. 

4  -  JANICE  RAE  HENSLEY  was  born  at  Crestline,  Ohio,  Aug. 

28,  1950. 

3  -  JESSIE  (BUD)  ARVIN  BRAKEY  (son  of  Sarah)  was  born  at  Durango, 
Colo.,  Nov.  6,  1923.  On  April  23,  1943  he  married  Estella 
Fem  Arnold,  daughter  of  Wilbur  L.  and  Emma  Janet  (Hender- 
shot)  Arnold,  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  She  was  bom  March 
8,  1923,  at  Gusher,  Utah.  All  of  his  family  are  members  of 
The  Church  Of  Jesus  Christ  Of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon). 
Address:  Box  444,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

k  -  VICKI  DIANE  BRAKE!  was  bom  Sept.  12,  1950,  at  Grand 

Junction,  Colorado. 

k  -  BUD  ARVIN  BRAKEN  was  born  Feb.  l5,  1953,  at  Grand 

Junction,  Colorado. 
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2  -  WALTER  RAYMOND  BRAKEY  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Aug.  17, 
1900.  He  married  Virah  Hamblin,  former  wife  of  William  Whiting, 
and  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Emma  (Willden)  Hamblin.  She  was  bom 
March  17,  1912  *  He  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  (Mormon) . 

3  -  WALLACE  WHITING  (step  son)  was  born  at  Redmesa,  Colo,  June 

20,  1930.  , 

3  -  WALTER  LOYD  BRAKEY  was  born  at  Redmesa,  Colo.,  Nov.  lU,  19 3U. 

3  -  JERRY  EARL  BRAKEY  was  born  at  Redmesa,  Colo.,  July  22,  1936. 

3  -  ROBERT  DAWN  BRAKEY  was  born  at  Delta,  Utah,  Apr.  30,  19 UO . 

3  -  PATRICK  HENRY  BRAKEY  was  born  at  Kaysville,  Utah,  Mar  13, 
19U3. 

3  -  JOHN  RAYMOND  BRAKEY  born  at  Kaysville,  Utah,  Dec,  3,  19H6. 

3  -  GEORGE  GLENN  BRAKEY  born  at  Kaysville,  Utah,  March  7,  19b8. 

3  -  WILLIAM  ROY  BRAKEY  bom  at  Kaysville,  Utah,  Jan.  3,  1951. 

2  -  GEORGE  RUSSELL  BRAKEY  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  May  16,  . 
1903.  He  married  (1st)  Mary  Rosella  Kochover,  April  10,  192 9, 
at  Salt  Lake,  Utah;  she  was  bom  Nov.  6,  1910,  at  New  Castle, 
Colo.,  died  May  6,  19Ur,  at  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  Their  three 
children  are  listed  below.  His  second  wife  was  Grace  Harris; 
divorced;  no  children. 

3  -  BETTY  LOU  BRAKEY  was  born  at  Park  City,  Utah,  Dec.  2J4,  1929. 
She  married  Albert  Scurr,  son  of  Joseph  and  Rose  (Hampton) 
Scurr.  Residence,  36  Cedar  Ave.,  Grass  Valley,  Calif. 

U  -  KENNETH  WESLEY  SCURR  was  bom  at  Grass  Valley,  Calif., 
July  12,  19H8. 

h  -  SUSAN  YVONNE  SCURR  was  bom  at  Grass  Valley,  Calif., 

June  1,  1950. 

3  -  MARY  JEAN  BRAKEY  was  bom  at  Mohrland,  Utah,  June  9,  1931. 
She  married  Ernest  D.  Cummins  at  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  son 
of  John  Verner  ard  Madge  Mildred  (Delaney)  Cummins. 

tl  -  STANLEY  GEORGE  CUMMINS  was  bom  at  Whittier,  Calif., 

May  26,  1950. 

U  -  VALERIE  JEAN  CUMMINS  was  born  at  Whittier,  Calif., 

Feb.  2,  1953. 

3  -  GEORGE  MILTON  BRAKE!  was  bom  at  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  Feb. 
6,1938. 

2  -  LOYD  EMERSON  BRAKEY  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  April  13, 
1905.  He  married  Irene  Allison  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  April  1±, 

1929.  She  was  bom  April  13,  1911,  at  Park  City,  Utah.  He  died 
Dec.  31,  195l. 
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1  -  HIRAM  WAKEFIELD  BENNETT  (called  Johnny  or  Jack)  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Kans.,  Nov.  22,  1865;  married  Isa  Alice  Gibson  Jan.  29,  1895. 

She  was  born  Mar.  5,  1879,  at  Horton,  Kans.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Eliza  Jane  Gibson  /h&/ .  They  lived  on  a  farm  in  Jackson  County  until 
they  moved  to  Kline,  Colo*,  in  1917.  Four  years  later  they  returned 
to  the  Bennett  heme  farm,  where  they  lived  until  193U.  They  then  lived 
a  year  in  Salem,  Ore.,  after  which  they  returned  to  Jackson  County, 
where  she  died  April  it,  1937.  They  were  members  of  the  United  Breth¬ 
ren  Church.  His  address:  H.F.D.,  Soldier,  Kans. 

2  -  ARTHUR  G.  BENNETT  was  born  May  2,  1896.  /Sj/. 

2  -  HAROLD  EMERSON  BENNETT  was  born  Nov.  3 ,  1897,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.  He  married  Nancy  Pasley,  of  Mayetta,  Kans.,  Mar.  28,  1932. 
They  lived  on  a  farm  in  Jackson  County  until  195U,  when  he  became 
a  salesman  in  a  Dairy  Products  store.  Address:  Rt.  6,  Topeka,  Kan. 

3  -  CLIFFORD  BENNETT  was  bom  at  Soldier,  Kans.,  Feb.  28,  1933. 

He  served  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germary.  He  is  a 
salesman  in  a  Goodyear  Service  Store  in  Topeka,  Kans. 

3  -  JACK  CLINTON  BENNETT  was  born  at  Soldier,  Kans.,  May  1,  1935. 

He  is  employed  as  a  tire  re-capper  with  a  Goodyear  Service 
Store  in  Topeka,  Kans . 

3  -  MERLE  0.  BENNETT  was  bom  at  Soldier,  Kans.,  Jan.  26,  19U3 • 

2  -  EDITH  ESTA  BENNETT  was  born  at  Soldier,  Kans.,  Jan.  8,  1900.  She 
married  Earl  F.  Worley  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Mar.  19,  1923.  Prior 
to  his  retirement  he  was  a  Western  Union  lineman.  She  is  a  Press 
Supervisor  for  Peerless  Laundry  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Resi¬ 
dence:  Eell,  Calif. 

3  -  EARL  TORLEY,  Jr.,  was  born  Feb,  6,  1925,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

He  served  in  the  Navy  four  years  during  World  War  II.  He 
married  Arnell  Mary  Webb,  of  Los  Angeles,  May  25,  1950. 

He  is  a  machinist  with  a  refrigeration  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  in  Los  Angeles.  Resident  of  Puente,  Calif. 

k  -  MAR I  EDITH  WORLEY,  bom  Nov.  25,  1951. 

U  -  EARLENE  SUSAN  WORLEY,  born  Aug.  25,  195U. 

2  -  OPAL  EVA  BENNETT  was  bom  Oct.  10,  1901,  died  Aug.  13,  1902. 


1  -  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT,  Jr.  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  on 
June  12,  1867.  During  his  entire  life  he  was  a  farmer  in  that  county. 
On  Nov.  10,  189a  he  married  Sarah  Flanders,  daughter  of  William  Flan¬ 
ders,  a  neighbor.  She  died  Nov.  20,  1901,  as  a  result  of  burns  re¬ 
ceived  when  her  clothing  caught  fire  as  she  was  performing  her  duties 
in  the  home.  After  her  death,  relatives  cared  for  the  four  small 
children.  A  little  later,  the  father  and  family  moved  into  the  home 
of  his  brother  "Dock"  /3 9/,  whose  wife  cared  for  the  children  until 
they  were  through  school.  He  died  in  September,  1937,  is  buried  at 
Little  Cross  Creek  Cemeteiy,  Jackson  County.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
his  home  was  on  Soldier  Creek,  near  the  old  Soldier  Valley  school, 
about  one-half  mile  north  of  his  birthplace. 
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2  -  EMM  E.  BENNETT  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Dec.  31, 

1895.  She  married  Frank  Burton  Hodgedon  Dec.  25,  19lU,  at  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Kans.  He  was  bom  Feb.  11,  1892  at  Ellsworth,  Kans.  Res¬ 
idence  :  Lawrence ,  Kans . 

3  -  BENNETT  BURTON  HODGEDON  was  born  at  Enid,  Okla,,  Nov.  26, 

1921.  He  married  Lavinia  Richards. 

3  -  LEE  FRANCIS  HODGEDON  was  born  Aug.  28,  1925. 

3  -  JERRI  HUGH  HODGEDON  was  born  at  Manhattan,  Kan.,  July  12, 

1931.  He  was  an  Army  Lieutenant  in  World  War  II. 

2  -  JESSE  LELAND  BENNETT  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  July  15, 
1897.  On  Oct.  2,  1916  he  married  Goldie  Evelyn  Draper,  'daughter 
of  Luella  and  Jacob  Draper,  at  Holton,  Kans.  She  was  born  July 
27,  1903,  at  Ontario,  Kans.  Address:  R.F.D.,  Soldier,  Kans. 

3  -  ENID  JUNE  BENNETT  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Aug. 

12,  1919.  She  married  Donald  W.  Kelley  first ;  and  later 
married  K.  C.  Mahaffey.  She  died  in  195U. 

b  -  KENT  CHARLES  MAHAFFE7. 

3  -  MAYSOL  FAYE  BENNETT  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Dec. 

20,  1920.  On  Dec.  21,  1937  she  married  Edward  Alvina  Hall, 
son  of  Ben  Hall,  at  Topeka,  Kans.  He  was  bom  April  8, 

1919,  at  Holton,  Kans.  They  live  on  a  farm  near  Soldier,  Kan. 

k  -  JAMES  EDWARD  HALL,  bom  June  27,  died  July  1,  1939. 

b  ~  WARREN  DALE  HALL,  born  May  28,  19l0. 

b  -  GARY  LEE  HALL,  bom  April  21,  19i|2. 

3  -  VIRGIL  D.  BENNETT  was  bom  Aug.  16,  1922.  In  World  War  II 
he  served  as  a  seaman,  Naval  Aviation  Ground  Crew. 

3  -  LOIS  MAXINE  BENNETT  was  bom  July  28,  192U  -  She  married 
Morris  Small  July  30,  19h2. 

3  -  KENNETH  DALE  BENNETT  was  born  May  23,  1925. 

2  -  GEORGE  ALBERT  BENNETT  was  bom  at  Soldier,  Kans.,  Feb.  25,  1899. 

He  married  (1st)  Sylvia  Springer,  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  Sept.  15, 
1922 ;  (2nd)  Pauline  Fager,  at  Holton,  Kans.,  July  30,  1 939.  He 

owned  and  lived  on  a  farm  near  Havensville,  Kans.  until  1952, 
when  he  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  serviceman 
with  General  Motors  Corporation.  Their  present  address:  5l6 
Englewood,  Chicago,  Ill. 

3  -  PATRICIA  ANNE  BENNETT  was  bom  Oct.  12,  1929,  at  Rossville, 
Kans.  She  married  William  Fenton,  at  Delia,  Kans.,  June  10, 
19U9.  Address:  Belleville,  Kans. 

b  -  JOHN  W.  FENTON  wias  bom  Oct.  20,  1950,  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

b  -  SUSAN  FENTON  was  bom  Sept.  18,  195U,  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

3  -  NORMA  JEAN  BENNETT  was  bom  Dec.  2b,  1931,  at  Rossville, 

Kans.  She  married  Ray  Fraser,  at  Belleville,  Kans.,  June 
20,  1951.  They  live  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

b  -  CYNTHIA  KAY  FRASER  was  bom  Oct.  26,  1952. 

2  -  ROSS  BENNETT  was  bom  May  23,  1901,  in  Jackson  County,  Kans., 
and  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  Dec.  10,  1921. 
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1  -  LUCY  AMANDA  BENNETT  was  born  May  22,  1870,  at  the  Bennett  home  in 
Soldier  Valley,  Jackson  County,  Kans.  On  Feb.  28,  1893  she  married 
James  Periy  Gibson,  at  Holton,  Kans.  He  was  born  in  Indiana,  Dec.  30, 
1863,  son  of  William  and  Eliza  Jane  (Anderson)  Gibson.  He  was  a  farm¬ 
er  and  carpenter.  At  various  times  they  lived  on  farms  in  Adrian, 

Grant,  and  Soldier  Townships,  Jackson  County,  and  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death  on  Nov.  23,  1943,  be  owned  and  lived  on  a  farm  near 
Soldier,  Kans,  They  were  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  She  died 
Sept.  23,  1928,  at  Havensville ,  Kans.  They  were  buried  at  Soldier,  Kan. 

2  -  HOLLA  WALTER  GIBSON  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.  Feb,  17, 

1.8 9b.  Address :  Topeka,  Kans.  JJrSf , 

3  -  NELLIE  IPSNE  GIBSON  was  born  Nov.  2k,  1915,  at  Fargo,  Okla. 

On  July  1,  1933  she  married  Paul  Irvin  Martin,  at  Rossville, 
Kans.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  a  farmer, 
born  April.  23,  1913. 

k  -  MARY  IRENE  MARTIN  was  born  Deo.  25,  1933,  at  Rossville, 
Kans.  She  married  Duane  Hudson  Nov.  28,  1953.  Ad¬ 
dress  r  Topeka,  Kans . 

U  -  WILMA  PAULINE  MARTIN  was  born  Dec.  22,  1935,  at  Ross¬ 
ville,  Kans.  She  married  Clifford  Bickford  Sept.  18, 

195U *  They  live  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  * 

I4.  -  PAUL  IRVIN  MARTIN,  Jr.  was  born  April  3,  1936,  at 
Rossville,  Kans. 

k  -  WILLIAM  WALLACE  MARTIN  was  bom  June  II4.,  19U2,  at 
Ros  s  vi lie ,  Kans  . 

U  -  HENRY  MILLER  MARTIN  was  born  Dec.  27,  19U5,  at  Ross¬ 
ville,  Kans. 

J4.  -  STEPHEN  LEE  MARTIN  was  born  Sep.  26,  19^9,  at  Ross¬ 
ville,  Kans, 

U  -  TIMOTHY  THOMAS  MARTIN,  born  Jan  1,  1953,  Topeka,  Kans. 

U  -  CLIFFORD  DUANE  MARTIN,  born  Sept.  12,  19 5U,  Topeka,  Kans. 

3  -  JAMES  MILTON  GIBSON  was  born  Feb.  2h ,  1918,  at  Havensville, 
Kans.  While  on  a  hike  with  Boy  Scouts  he  was  struck  by  an 
automobile  and  died  Oct.  26,  1931,  at  Rossville,  Kans. 

3  -  WILLIAM  THOMAS  GIBSON  was  born  Feb.  21,  1930,  at  Holton,  Kan. 
He  married  Betty  Jane  Martin  Sept.  15,  19U6;  she  was  born 
at  Rossville,  Kans,,  Jan.  6,  192 9.  He  has  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  since  19U0 ,  His  family  lives  in  Topeka,  Kans,  He  is 
at  present  stationed  with  the  Army  in  England. 

Jd  -  JUDY  KAY  GIBSON  was  bom  May  7,  19^8,  at  Salina,  Kans. 

k  -  GARY  LEE  GIBSON,  born  June  26,  1950,  at  Topeka,  Kans. 

k  -  RANDY  RAY  GIBSON,  born  Dec.  h,  1953,  at  Topeka,  Kans. 

li  -  DEBORAH  SUE  GIBSON,  born  Dec.  22,  195^,  at  Topeka,  Kans. 

3  -  ERWIN  ROSC’OE  GIBSON  was  bom  Nov.  16,  1925,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.  He  was  married  Mar.  25,  195U.  He  is  serving  with 
the  U.S. Merchant  Marine.  They  live  in  California. 

3  -  PHILLIP  DEAN  GIBSON  was  born  Jan.  7,  1929,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.  On  June  6,  1951,  he  married  Laurel  Wolf,  He  is 
serving  with  the  U.S. Navy  in  Alaska.  The  family  lives  in 
Topoka,  Kans. 
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H  -  LOIS  AM  GIBSON  was  bora  May  6,  1953 • 

k  -  PATTI  IRENE  GIBSON  was  born  Ju]y  26,  1955. 

3  -  ALBERTA  JEANETTE  GIBSON  was  born  Mar.  11,  1932,  at  Rossville, 
Kans.  She  is  a  Graduate  Nurse,  at  Stormont  Hospital,  Tope¬ 
ka,  Kans . 

3  -  GRACE  ALICE  GIBSON  was  born  Mar.  29,  193k,  at  Rossville, 

Kans.  In  July,  1952  she  married  Ray  Dean  Pierce.  She  is 
now  in  Italy  with  her  husband,  who  is  serving  in  the  U.S. 

Army  (1955) . 

k  -  SH3RLEI  TAS  PIERCE,  born  Feb.  5,  19 5U,  at  Onset,  Mass. 

3  -  VELMA  FAYE  GIBSON  (twin)  was  bora  Sept.  15,  1937 ,  at  Silver 
Lake,  Kans.,  mere  she  gradual  .ad  from  Sigh  School  in  1955. 

She  married  James  J.  Burris  Feb.  2,  1956.  She  is  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  Security  Benefit  Association,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

3  -  VEDA  MAE  GXBS.N  (twin)  was  born  Sept.  l5,  1937 ,  at  Silver 
Lake,  Kans.,  where  she  graduated  from  High  School  in  1955. 

She  married  Robert  Lee  Shar.  on  July  1,  1956.  She  is  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  ,  Topeka,  Kans. 

2  -  MARY  EDITH  GIBSON  was  born  Dec.  22,  1895,  near  Soldier,  Kans. 

On  May  8,  1918  she  married  Paul  Shove,  at  Havensville,  Kansas. 

Address:  Onaga,  Kans.  Mf. 

3  -  WAYNE  W.  SHOVE  was  born  Dec.  7,  1919,  at  Havensville,  Kans. 
On  Oct.  6,  19i;3  he  married  Elizabeth  J.  Hafer,  of  Bedford, 

Pa.  He  sewed  four  years  in  the  U.S. Navy  during  World  War 
II,  and  since  his  discharge  has  engaged  in  farming.  They 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Their  address  is 
Havensville,  Kans. 

h  ~  WAYNETTA  KAYE  SHOVE  was  bom  Aug.  12,  19kh,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  attended  grade  school  at  Havensville,  Kans. 

h  -  MICHAEL  WAYNE  SHOVE  was  born  Sept.  21,  19 U6,  at  Onaga, 
Kans.  He  attended  grade  school  at  Havensville,  Kans. 

3  -  RICHARD  SHOVE  (twin)  was  born  Jan.  13,  192U,  at  Havensville, 
Kans.  On  April  28,  19UU  he  married  Margie  Mae  Lister,  of 
Blue  Rapids,  Kans.  He  served  in  the  U.S. Navy  during  World 
War  II.  His  present  employment  and  profession  is  that  of 
mortician.  They  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Adores  ' .  Onaga,  Kans. 

U  -  STEPHEN  R.  SHOVE  was  born  Sept.  10,  19  U5,  at  Onaga, 
Kans.,  and  attended  graie  school  at  Onaga. 

3  -  ROBERT  SHOVE  (twin)  was  born  Jan.  13,  192U,  at  Havensville, 
Kans,  On  Sept.  27,  19 nil  he  married  Marjorie  Jane  Zehner, 
of  Onaga,  Kans.  He  served  in  the  U.3,.Naval  Air  Corps  as  an 
instructor  in  World  War  II.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  plumb¬ 
ing  business ,  They  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Address:  Onaga,  Kans. 

i;  -  GLEN  ROBERT  SHOVE  was  bora  Jan.  l5,  19U6 ,  at  Norman, 
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Calif.  He  attended  grade  school  at  Onaga,  Kans. 

U  -  NATALIE  JANE  SHOVE  was  born  Oct.  30,  1950,  at  Onaga, 
Kans.  She  attended  grade  school  at  Onaga,  Kans. 

2  -  MABEL  ESTHER  GIBSON  was  bom  Aug.  12,  1897,  at  Delia,  Kans.  She 
married  Walter  Kroth  Nov.  5,  1919.  Residence!  526  Davies  St., 
Topeka,  Kans.  M7- 

3  -  ROSEMOND  ARLENE  KROTH  was  born  Jan.  13,  1929,  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  died  April  23,  1929,  at  Soldier,  Kans. 

3  -  MARVEL  LORENE  KROTH  was  bom  Sept.  30,  1930,  at  Soldier, 
Kans.  On  Oct.  28,  19U8  she  married  Wesley  Albert  Tors on. 
They  live  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  where  he  is  a  paint  contractor 
and  she  is  employed  in  the  offices  of  Drillers  Oil  Co. 

3  -  LARRY  GIBSON  KROTH  was  bom  Oct.  8,  1937,  at  Soldier,  Kans. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Holton  High  School,  Holton,  Kans.,  and 
is  now  (1955)  serving  in  the  U.S.Navy. 

2  -  VERNICE  ZELLA  GIBSON  was  born  Nov.  2,  1898,  at  Soldier,  Kans. 

On  Dec.  6,  1923  she  married  John  Scott  Manuel,  son  of  Clement 
and  Martha  (Bottom)  Manuel,  at  Havensville,  Kans.  He  was  born 
May  30,  1897,  at  Soldier,  Kans.  He  is  a  farmer  and  carpenter. 
They  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  She  was  formerly  a 
school  teacher.  Address:  Havensville,  Kans. 

3  -  MARJORIE  FERN  MANUEL  was  bom  Dec.  29,  1927,  at  Havensville, 
Kans.  She  was  a  teacher  for  five  years.  On  July  30,  1950 
she  married  Lloyd  Arthur  Venneberg.  Thqy  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  They  are  engaged  in  farming  in  the  Bucks 
Grove  community  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.  Address:  Havens¬ 
ville,  Kans. 

k  -  NANCY  ANN  VENNEBERG  was  bom  July  XU,  1952,  at  Onaga, 
Kans. 

k  -  ROBERT  SCOTT  VENNEBERG  was  bom  Sept.  9,  195U,  at 
Onaga,  Kans. 

3  -  GENEVA  ANN  MANUEL  was  bom  Sept.  1;,  1930,  at  Havensville, 
Kans,  She  was  a  teacher.  On  Jan.  27,  195l  she  married 
Galen  Fred  Watts.  He  holds  a  degree  from  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Army,  serving  in  Japan  and 
Korea  in  World  War  II,  discharged  in  May,  195U.  He  is  en¬ 
gage  i  in  his  profession  as  an  agricultural  Engineer.  They 
are  members  r  the  Methodist  Church.  Address:  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  c 

k  -  KATHLEEN  MARIE  WATTS  was  bom  Nov.  l5,  1951,  at  Fort 
Riley  Hospital,  Ft.  Riley,  Kans. 

b  -  JC3SF  S;j,FTEL  WATTS,  bom  Feb,  26,  1953,  Ft  .Riley,  Kans. 

k  -  GALEN  ANA/CW  WATTS,  bom  May  31,  1956. 

k  -  ANN  PAULINE  WATTS  was  bom  Mar.  11,  1951;,  died  the  same 
day,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

2  -  GLEN  ROSCOE  GIBSON  was  bom  Apr.  ill,  1900,  at  Soldier,  Kans.  On 
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July  25,  1924  he  married  Norma  Shove ,  daughter  of  Luke  and  Ella 
(West)  Shove ,  at  Holton,  Kans.  He  is  a  farmer,  living  near 
Havens  vilify  Kans. 

3  -  BETTY  gANKE  GIBSON  was  bom  Oct.  23,  1928,  at  Havensville, 
Kans  on  uct.  23,  1946  she  married  Eugene  Sauvage.  He  is 
engage  ir_  construction  work.  She  graduated  from  Stewart's 
Beauty  College,  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  operated  a  Beauty  Shop 
in  Havensville,  Kans. 

4  -  SANDRA  KAYE  SAUVAGE,  born  July  25,  1947,  at  Holton,  Kan. 

4  -  CONNIE  RATE  SAUVAGE,  born  Oct.  16,  1952,  at  Holton,  Kan. 

4  -  GLORIA  FAYE  SAUVAGE,  born  Mar.  8,  1954,  at  Holton,  Kans. 

2  -  LILA  ELIZABETH  GIBSON  was  bom  Mar.  31,  1903,  at  Soldier,  Kans., 
and  died  April  l6,  1903. 

2  -  JAMES  OLIN  GIBSON  was  bom  Jan.  31,  1906,  at  Soldier,  Kans.  On 
Oct.  23,  1941  he  married  Narcie  Marquart,  who  was  bom  April  21, 
1916.  He  was  educated  in  the  Havensville  schools.  Following  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  lived  with  his  father  and  operated  the  home 
farm  for  fifteen  years*  Later  engaged  in  farming  at  Leona,  Kans. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Address:  Leona,  Kans. 

3  -  LOIS  CATHERINE  GIBSON,  bom  Oct.  1,  1943,  at  Holton,  Kans. 

3  -  ELIZABETH  KAYE  GIBSON,  born  Dec.  14,  1953,  at  Horton,  Kans. 

2  -  ERWIN  CHESTER  GIBSON  was  bom  Mar.  19,  1909,  at  Havensville,  Kans. 
May  21,  1932,  married  Margaret  Ruth  Monroe  at  Soldier,  Kan.  MJ- 

3  -  HAROLD  ERWIN  GIBSON  was  born  Dec.  18,  1938,  at  Holton,  Kans. 
He  attended  school  at  Poulsbo,  Wash. 

3  -  VIRGINIA  CLARE  GIBSON  was  bora  June  17,  1945,  at  Bremerton, 
Wash.  She  attended  school  at  Poulsbo,  Wash. 

2  -  HARLAN  WAYNE  GIBSON  was  born  Jan.  7,  1911,  at  Havensville,  Kans. 

On  Aug.  16,  1933  he  married  Vina  V.  Vandiver,  who  was  born  at 
Corning,  Kaos.  They  were  married  at  Holton,  Kans.  They  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is  a  barber,  operating  a  shop 
at  Bonner  Springs,  Kans.  During  World  War  II  he  operated  a  bar¬ 
ber  shop  in  an  army  camp  near  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Address:  Bonner 
Springs,  Kansas. 

3  -  GARY  WAYNE  GIBSON  was  bom  Mar.  24,  1935,  at  Corning,  Kans. 

He  wai  educated  in  the  Corning  ;chool^,  He  is  with  the  U.S. 
Paratroopers  stationed  at  Ft.  Campbell,  Ky. 

3  -  CHARLES  GLEN  IIBSON  was  bom  Nov.  21,  1936,  at  Corning, 

Kans.  He  graluated  fran  Bonner  Springs  High  School  in  1955, 
attended  a  Barber  School  in  Kansas  City,  and  is  engaged  in 
business  with  his  father  in  Bonner  Springs,  Kans.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Rosalie  Winston. 

4  -  CHARLES  GLEN  GIBSON,  born  Aug.  17,  1956. 

3  -  DONNA  DEE  GIBSON  was  bom  Apr.  6,  1942,  at  Coming,  Kans. 

She  attended  school  at  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 
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1  -  KANSAS  EJ -77> BENNETT  was  bom  Oct.  23,  1872,  in  Jackson  County, 

Kans,  On  June  2 9,  1895  she  married  Gustave  Nott.  They  lived  in  the 

Soldier  Valley  community,  where  she  died  March  10,  1953.  759/ . 

2  -  ROY  L.  NOTT  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood,  receiving  his  elementary  education  in  the  near  by  coun- 
tru  school  at  Soldier  Valley.  He  served  in  the  Army  in  Yforld 
War  I.  He  married,  first,  Mildred  Lamb;  they  were  divorced  and 
he  married  again.  Address:  Norman,  Okla. 

3  -  JUANITA  NOTT  (daughter  of  Mildred  Lamb)  was  bom  in  Topeka, 
Kans.  After  her  parents  were  divorced,  she  went  with  her 
mother  and  step-father  to  California,  where  she  was  married. 

i;  -  TWO  CHILDREN,  names  unknown,  were  born  to  Juanita; 
one  of  them  died  when  quite  small. 

2  -  WILBUR  DALE  NOTT  was  bom  Nov.  27,  1897,  in  Jackson  County,  Kans. 
On  Sept.  20,  1921  he  married  Mary  Caroline  Hensley,  at  Holton, 
Kans.,  where  they  established  their  home,  and  he  carried  on  his 
business.  He  died  Dec.  11,  195U.  /6oA 

3  -  LEONARD  DALE  NOTT  was  bom  Dec.  30,  1923,  at  Holton,  Kans., 
where  he  is  engaged  in  business.  m 7. 

k  -  RICHARD  ERNEST  NOTT,  bom  Apr.  7,  19U7,  at  Holton,  Kans. 

U  -  ALLAN  DALE  NOTT,  born  Apr,  19h9,  at  Holton,  Kans. 

li  -  DIANA  LYNNE  NOTT,  born  June  15,  1951,  at  Holton,  Kans. 

3  -  MARVEL  MAXINE  NOTT  was  born  Oct.  15,  1931,  at  Holton,  Kans. 
She  married  Wilbur  Gene  Brenner,  at  Holton,  Dec.  17,  19U9. 

He  was  born  Dec.  17,  1927.  They  live  at  Arrington,  Kans. 

k  ~  MARVIN  GENE  BRENNER  was  bom  July  7,  1951. 

h  -  MARCELLA  ANN  BRENNER  was  bom  March  12,  19 5U. 

2  -  GUY  FRANKLIN  NOTT  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Oct.  25, 

1899.  He  married  Angelica  Schuyler  VanValkenburg,  at  Holton, 
Kans.,  Dec.  1,  1926;  she  died  Feb.  5,  19U0.  Following  his  mar¬ 
riage  he  lived  on  his  parents’  home  farm  in  the  Soldier  Valley 
community,  assisting  in  the  operation  of  the  farm  and  store, 
which  he  continued  to  operate  after  his  mother’s  death.  He  died 
Dec.  3,  1955,  at  a  hospital  in  Topeka,  Kans. 

3  -  MABEL  JUANITA  NOTT  was  born  Mar.  2,  1929,  in  Jackson  County 
Kans.  On  June  28,  19U9,  she  married  Clinton  Hale  Harris, 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  was  born  May  13,  1922.  They  live 
on  a  farm  near  Soldier,  Kans. 

k  -  YVONNE  ARLENE  HARRIS  was  bom  Mar.  l6,  19U9 . 

h  -  CLINTON  LEROY  HARRIS  was  bom  Nov.  3,  1951. 

k  -  SHIRLEY  DARLENE  HARRIS  was  born  May  28,  1 95U. 

2  -  HUBERT  WARREN  NOTT  was  bom  Feb.  7,  1907,  in  Jackson  County, 

Kans.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  later  settling  arri  engaging  in 
business  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  where  he  died  Aug.  23,  19U9. 
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2  -  ALBERT  ERNEST  NOTT  was  born  in  May,  1933,  in  Jackson  County, 

Kans.  He  married  Helen  Fortune  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  July  11, 
1936.  She  was  bom  May  26,  1913.  They  live  in  Oklahoma  City, 
where  he  is  in  the  electrical  appliance  business. 

3  -  LEE  ANN  NOTT  was  bom  Nov.  7,  1944. 

2  -  CARL  WALTER  NOTT  was  bom  Mar.  1,  1915,  in  Jackson  County,  Kans. 
After  graduating  from  the  local  rural  school  at  Soldier  Valley, 
and  the  High  School  at  Holton,  Kans.,  he  established  a  dry  clean¬ 
ing  business  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  later  entering  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  business.  He  lives  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


1  -  ALFRED  EMERSON  BENNETT  was  bom  Mar.  12,  1875,  in  Jackson  County, 

Kans.  On  Dec.  18,  1901  he  married  Sylvia  Alice  Morgan.  He  is  a 
farmer,  and  for  many  years  lived  on  and  operated  a  part  of  the  Ben¬ 
nett  home  farm.  He  now  lives  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  south  of  his 
birthplace.  Address:  R.F.D.,  Delia,  Kans. 

2  -  MARY  ELIZABETH  BENNETT  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Mar. 

26,  1903.  In  December,  1922,  she  married  Ernest  Stinson.  Res¬ 
idence,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

3  -  ALICE  LELA  STINSON  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1923.  She  married  Wal¬ 
ter  Miller.  They  have  three  children,  names  unknown. 

2  «  WILLIAM  HENRY  BENNETT  was  bom  Oct.  5,  1905,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.  He  served  in  the  regular  U.S.Arrry .  Residence:  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho. 

2  -  ANNA  CLARA  BENNETT  was  born  Sept.  5,  1907,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.  On  Jan.  21,  1928  she  married  Ray  Ernst  Simmons.  Resi¬ 
dence,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3  -  ELLA  MARIE  SIMMONS  was  born  July  27,  1931.  She  married 
Robert  E.  Lester. 

4  -  WILLIS  LEROY  LESTER  was  bom  Mar.  24,  1946. 

2  -  PAUL  DEVERE  BENNETT  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Nov.  7, 
1909.  On  Nov.  10,  1944  he  married  Lucretia  M.  Hart.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.Navy  in  World  War  II.  He  lives  near  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

2  -  CLYDE  EMERSON  BENNETT  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Oct.  22, 
1911.  In  August,  1952,  he  married  Bonnie  Hadley.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.Army  in  World  YiTar  II.  Residence:  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2  -  FRANK  ELDO  BENNETT,  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  Aug.  12,  1914. 

2  -  FRANCES  ROSALIE  BENNETT  was  bom  July  16,  1919,  in  Jackson  Coun¬ 
ty,  Kansas. 


5k 


1  -  THOMAS  L.  BENNETT  was  born  Mar.  5,  1878,  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.  In 
1900  he  married  Bertha  Cook,  who  lived  in  the  Soldier  Valley  community, 
at  Holton,  Kans.  She  was  born  Jan.  17,  1880,  at  LaCrosse,  Is,,  and 
died  at  Cassville,  Mo.,  Oct.  1±,  1939.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  minis¬ 
ter.  Until  1915  they  lived  in  the  Soldier  Valley  community,  near  Sol¬ 
dier,  Kans.;  thereafter,  near  Cassville,  Mo.  He  suffered  a  severe 
automobile  accident  Oct.  1,  1939  and  died  at  Cassville  Jan.  6,  19^2. 

2  -  HARVEY  EDWARD  BENNETT  was  born  Feb.  5,  1901,  near  Soldier,  Kans. 

In  1923  he  married  Bernice  Gravitt,  of  Purdy,  Mo.  She  was  born 
Oct.  28,  190U,  died  Mar.  20,  19U0.  On  Nov.  23,  19l|0  he  married 
Minnie  Cordelia  Stockton,  of  Cato,  Mo.,  who  was  born  May  22, 

1915.  He  was  a  carpenter,  plumber,  and  electrician,  and  taught 
these  subjects  in  the  schools  of  Neosho,  Mo.  Their  residence  is 
U29  W.  Adams  St.,  Neosho,  Mo. 

3  -  RUTH  ALETTA  BENNETT  (daughter  of  Bernice  Gravitt)  was  born 
May  22,  192k,  at  Cassville,  Mo.  She  married  Walter  H.  Per¬ 
kins,  an  artist,  of  Pomona,  Calif. 

k  -  CAROLYN  ADELL  PERKINS  was  born  Aug.  23,  1918. 

k  -  RANDY  PERKINS  was  born  Nov.  2,  1953. 

3  -  TALMA  BERNICE  BENNETT  (daughter  of  Bernice  Gravitt)  was 
born  Mar.  3,  1926,  at  Cassville,  Mo.  She  married  Eugene 
Chambers,  a  bank  cashier,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

LARRY  EUGENE  CHAMBERS  was  born  Jan.  17,  19 U5. 

3  -  KATHY  JANE  BENNETT  (daughter  of  Minnie  Stockton)  was  born 
Nov.  1,  19U9 . 

2  -  VESTA  ALLETA  BENNETT  was  bora  Mar.  2k,  1903,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.  On  Mar.  25,  1928  she  married  Martin  H.  Brandon,  who  was 
born  June  30,  1903.  Before  marriage,  she  taught  school  several 
years . 

3  -  MABLE  ALENE  BRANDON  was  born  April  3,  1933.  On  Sept.  5, 

195i|.  she  married  William  Dean  Brock.  She  wa s  a  bookkeeper 
for  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  Address:  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

2  -  RALPH  CECIL  BENNETT  was  born  Sept.  12,  1908,  near  Soldier,  Kans, 
On  Oct.  10,  19liO  he  married  Mary  Lou  Ash,  of  Cassville,  Mo.,  who 
was  bom  Oct.  27,  1909.  By  profession,  he  was  a  nurse,  also  a 
minister  holding  pastorates  in  Southwest  Missouri  and  Northwest 
Arkansas.  They  live  on  a  farm.  Address:  R.F.D.,  Cassville,  Mo. 

3  -  JOYCE  GAIL  BENNETT,  born  Mar.  15,  19U5,  at  Cassville,  Mo. 

3  -  CAROLYN  LOU  BENNETT,  bom  Aug.  16,  1950,  at  Stella,  Mo. 


1  -  AGNES  MAY  BENNETT  (called  Dollie)  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans., 
May  8,  1881,  and  died  June  lU,  1889.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the 
children  of  the  large  family  of  George  W.  and  Elizabeth  Pauline  Ben¬ 
nett  who  did  not  survive  both  parents.  She  was  buried  in  Little 
Cross  Creek  Cemetery. 
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1  -  GARRETT  LOVELL  BENNETT  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kans . ,  April  7, 
1881|,  where  he  lived  with  his  parents  until  his  marriage  on  August  7, 
1906,  to  Ella  Frances  Bryan,  at  Tecumseh,  Mich.  She  was  bom  Dec. 

27,  1886,  daughter  of  Eugene  and  Martha  (Vescelius)  Bryan,  who  lived 
on  a  farm  near  Adrian,  in  Jackson  County,  for  many  years.  After  their 
marriage  they  lived  on  the  original  Bennett  farm  until  they  moved  to 
Kline,  Colo.,  in  March,  1927.  There  he  engaged  in  farming  until  19l|l, 
when  he  went  to  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  being  employed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  there.  They  were  subsequently  divorced.  Her  present  resi¬ 
dence  is  at  Herlong,  Calif.  They  had  four  children,  listed  below. 

In  19U2  he  went  to  Salinas,  Calif.,  where,  on  June  28,  19h7,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Kathleen  Riley,  who  was  born  March  11,  1890,  at  Gatesville,  Tex. 
He  lived  at  Salinas  until  1950,  when  he  moved  to  his  present  home,  on 
Route  2,  Atascadero,  Calif. 

2  -  OLIVE  MAHALA  BENNETT  liras  born  Sept.  9,  1910,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans . ,  and  moved  with  her  parents  to  Colorado  in  1927 .  There 
she  married  Otis  Talbot,  on  Sept.  9,  1932.  He  was  originally  a 
rancher,  later  engaged  in  work  in  a  creamery  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

She  graduated  from  a  Beautician  School  in  Boise  and  was  employed 
at  that  work  for  some  time  there,  and  also  later,  after  moving 
to  Herlong,  Calif.,  where  she  is  now  working  for  the  Government 
in  Reproduction  —  she  does  printing,  photostating,  arrl  embosso- 
graphing.  They  were  divorced  in  1955,  and  she  married  Kenneth 
Rat  ledge  on  March  ill,  1955. 

3  -  ELLA  F.  TALBOT  was  born  April  2 1+ ,  1938.  On  March  12,  1955 
she  married  John  David  Eckroat.  Residence:  Herlong,  Calif. 

2  -  BRYAN  EUGENE  BENNETT  was  born  May  22,  1913,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.,  and  moved  with  his  parents  to  Colorado  in  1927.  On  leav¬ 
ing  school,  he  worked  in  gold  mines  in  Colorado.  During  YTorld 
War  II,  for  three  years  he  served  in  the  Infantry  in  Africa  and 
Europe.  He  was  awarded  a  Battle  Star,  having  been  engaged  in 
seven  major  engagements  in  Europe,  being  wounded  once.  During 
his  term  of  service  his  health  (especially  his  nerves  and  hear¬ 
ing)  was  seriously  impaired.  Returning  home  from  the  Army,  he 
was  employed  in  steel  construction  work  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

2  -  RUTH  PAULINE  BENNETT  was  bom  Sept.  22,  1916,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.,  and  moved  with  her  parents  to  Colorado  in  1927.  On  Jan. 
13.,  193U,  she  married  Erwin  J.  Hall,  a  carpenter;  their  four 
daughters  are  listed  below.  During  World  War  II  she  lived  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  where  she  worked  in  a  bank,  and  also  did  secretar¬ 
ial  work  with  a  wholesale  firm.  They  were  divorced  on  July  20, 
1953,  and  on  Aug.  I4.,  195U,  she  married  Burton  L.  Lollier.  For 
many  years  she  has  been  employed  as  a  cook  in  various  restau¬ 
rants;  he  is  a  meat  cutter  by  trade.  Their  present  address  is 
Sacramc  nt o ,  Calif . 

3  -  HELEN  IRENE  HALL  was  born  and  died  Nov.  26,  193U. 

3  -  BESSIE  EILENE  HALL  was  born  Aug.  5,  1936,  at  Kline,  Colo. 

On  Dec.  12,  1952  she  married  Roy  E,  Waliravin.  They  live 
at  Durango,  Colo. 

k  -  DEBRA  KAT  WALLRAVIN  was  born  Sept.  8,  1955. 
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3  -  EDENA  JO  HALL  was  born  Dec.  20,  1937.  On  Jan.  17,  1953  she 
married  Clyde  Terrence  Simmons.  They  live  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

U  -  SHERRIE  LYNN  SIMMONS  was  bom  Oct.  9,  1953. 

-  DALE  LEROY  SIMMONS  was  born  April  30,  1955. 

2  -  CLARENCE  LEONARD  BENNETT  was  born  July  6,  1919,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.,  and  moved  with  his  parents  to  Colorado  in  1927.  On  leav¬ 
ing  school  he  became  a  carpenter,  following  that  trade  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  War.  He  served  during  World  War  II  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  in  the  Pacific  theatre.  Returning  from  the  Islands 
after  the  war,  he  resumed  his  trade  as  a  carpenter  in  Reno,  Nev. 

He  married  Pollyana  Wilson  Nov.  29,  19 hi.  Residence,  Reno,  Nev. 

3  -  JANETT  RAE  BENNETT,  born  Sep.  29,  19^2,  at  Durango,  Colo. 

3  -  IVAN  LYNN  BENNETT,  born  Sept.  1,  19U6,  at  Boise,  Idaho. 
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EXTENDED  BIOGRAPHIES 
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Because  of  their  length,  complete  biographies  of  some  of  the  Bennett 
descendants  are  not  included  in  the  Family  Outlines  (pages  39-56) .  These 
longer  biographies  are  included  here  (pages  57-6U) ,  with  appropriate  page 
references  in  the  Outlines.  The  biographies  thus  extended  are: 
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Arthur  George  Bennett,  son  of  H.  W.  and  Isa  (Gib¬ 
son)  Bennett,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas, 
on  May  £nd,  1896,  where  he  lived  his  minor  years 
on  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  employed  by  a 
Kansas  City  construction  firm,  after  which  he  drifted  westward,  working 
in  the  mines  of  the  Silverton-Eureka  area  in  Colorado.  At  the  beginning 
of  World  War  I  he  enlisted  in  the  Arny  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Mexican  border,  near  Nogales,  Arizona,  where 
he  remained  throughout  the  war.  On  being  mustered  out,  he  became  a  Deputy 
United  States  Marshal  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Leaving  the  government  ser¬ 
vice  in  1921,  he  purchased  a  partnership  in  a  restaurant  in  San  Diego, 
Calif,  In  1922  he  married  Effie  Mae  Henderson  of  San  Diego,  They  were 
subsequently  divorced,  no  children. 

In  1923  he  sold  his  restaurant  interest  and  went  to  Tampico,  Mexico, 
to  work  for  an  oil  company.  From  then  on,  for  several  years  he  was  a 
"boon  follower”  ;  to  the  oil  fields  of  Mexico,  then  to  the  logging  coun- 
tzy  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Canada;  eventually  to  the  mines  of  Alaska. 
When  a  construction  boom  started  in  Alaska  in  1939,  and  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Forces  bases  were  being  built,  he  worked  in  most  of  them  —  Sitka, 
Dutch  Harbor,  Seward,  Anchorage,  Fairbanks;  and  was  at  Kodiak  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Returning  to  Los  Angeles,  he  was  employed  as  a 
Security  Officer  in  the  aircraft  industiy.  There,  on  March  9,  19U2,  he 
married  Jessie  Wilson  Boyce,  and  bought  a  home  in  Compton,  Calif.  On 
retirement  as  a  Security  Officer,  he  was  employed  by  a  Private  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  Special  Police  Bureau  in  Los  Angeles,  His  health  does  not  per¬ 
mit  full  time  work,  but  he  does  some  special  police  work  and  routine  in¬ 
vestigation  on  a  part  time  basis.  He  lives  at  2021  N.  Nocust  Avenue, 
Compton  2,  California. 


ARTHUR  G.  BENNETT 
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Erwin  Chester  Gibson,  son  of  Lucy  (Bennett)  and 
James  P.  Gibson  /1|8/,  was  born  at  Havensville,  Kans. 
March  19,  1909.  He  married  Margaret  Ruth  Monroe, 
at  Soldier,  Kans.,  May  21,  1932.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Rcy  and  Florence  Monroe,  born  at  Soldier,  May  21,  1908.  Until  1932, 
Erwin  was  a  farmer  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.  That  year  he  engaged  in  the 
gasoline  and  oil  business  at  Holton,  Kans.  In  19h2  he  secured  a  Civil 
Service  appointment  and  was  sent  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  Yards  there,  where  he  bought  a  home  and  continues  in  Civil  Service. 
His  wife  now  teaches  school,  and  their  children  attend  school  in  Kitsap 
County,  Wash.  They  have  two  children,  Harold  Erwin,  and  Virginia  Clare. 
Present  address:  Rt.  1,  Box  307-L,  Poulsbo,  Washington. 


ERWIN  C .  GIBSON 
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Rolla  Walter  Gibson,  son  of  Lucy  (Bennett)  and  James 
P.  Gibson  /I|B/,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas, 
Feb.  17,  1891;.  On  March  29,  1915,  he  married  Ada 
Viola  Proctor,  at  Holton,  Kans.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  W.  M.  and  Dora  Proctor,  born  at  Havensville,  Kans.,  June  llj.,  1897.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  was  a  farmer  and  laborer  at  various  places  in  Jackson 
County,  and  at  Silver  Lake  and  Topeka,  Kans .  Since  19U6  he  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  Civil  Service  at  Winter  Veterans  Hospital  in  Topeka,  They  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  They  lost  their  home  and  its  contents  in 
the  disastrous  flood  of  1951.  Their  nine  children  and  fifteen  grandchil¬ 
dren  are  listed  on  pages  U8— U9 *  Residence:  121ii  Eugene  St.,  Topeka,  Kans 


ROLLA  W.  GIBSON 

M7 


Mabel  Esther  Gibson,  daughter  of  Lucy  (Bennett)  and 
James  P.  Gibson  /I48/,  was  born  at  Delia,  Kans.,  Aug. 
12,  1897.  She  attended  High  School  in  Havensville, 
Kans.,  and  thereafter  taught  school  several  years. 
On  Nov.  5,  1919  she  married  Walter  Kroth,  at  Havensville,  Kans.,  son  of 
Charles  E.  and  Margaret  (Nichols)  Kroth.  He  was  born  Sept.  7,  1892,  at 
Soldier,  Kans.,  where  he  was  a  farmer  from  1919  to  19U+.  After  retiring 
fron  the  farm  he  was  a  bookkeeper  in  Holton,  Kans.,  for  about  ten  years, 
after  which  he  was  employed  ty  the  State  Highway  Department.  She  was  a 
saleslady  in  a  dress  shop  in  Holton.  They  are  now  living  at  526  Davies 
St.,  Topeka,  Kansas.  They  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  They 
have  two  daughters  and  one  son,  listed  on  page  50. 


Arthur  Milton  Lattimore  was  born  in  Grant  Township, 
Jackson  County,  Kans.,  April  13,  1886,  son  of  Han¬ 
nah  Catherine  (Bennett)  and  John  W.  Lattimore  AiK7 • 
His  father  died  when  he  was  about  four  years  old, 
and  until  his  mother  re-married  about  four  years  later,  he  stayed  a  part 
of  the  time  with  his  aunt  Mary  Shields  /3 9/  in  an  adjoining  township,  at 
tending  school  at  Little  Cross  Creek.  Thereafter  he  continued  his  ele¬ 
mentary  education  at  Prairie  View  School,  near  his  home,  and  worked  on 
his  mother’s  farm.  In  his  eardy  years  he  lived  for  a  while  in  Holton, 
Kans.,  and  while  a  small  boy  visited  his  mother’s  uncle,  Y/illiam  F.  Nich- 
°ls  /7l7  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado. 


ART  M.  LATTIMORE 
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In  1909  he  made  an  extended  trip  West,  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
Pueblo,  and  other  points  in  Colorado.  During  the  next  year  or  two  he 
traveled  a  great  deal,  participating  in  land  drawings  in  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  without  success.  Thereafter,  for  three  and  a  half  years,  he 
worked  as  a  farm  hand  on  a  large  ranch  near  his  old  home  in  Kansas.  In 
the  meantime,  he  made  another  trip  West,  working  for  a  while  at  Salt  Lake, 
Utah;  then  with  a  threshing  crew  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  and  in  a  sugar 
factory  at  Las  Animas,  Colorado. 

In  1916  he  went  to  the  San  Luis  Valley,  in  Colorado,  but  instead  of 
settling  there,  he  got  employment  in  a  sugar  factory  at  Las  Animas,  later 
in  a  lumber  mill  near  Leadville,  and  on  a  farm  at  Monte  Vista,  Colo.  For 
three  years  he  worked  at  a  silver  mine  near  Silverton,  Colorado . 

On  Aug.  2h,  1927,  he  married  Mary  S.  Kidd,  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah.  She 
was  bom  May  9,  1892,  in  Conjes  County,  Colo.,  daughter  of  Alex  B.  and 
Sarah  (Wright)  Kidd.  Eventually  he  bought  a  good  farm  in  Southwestern 
Colorado,  where  they  now  reside,  at  R.F.D.l,  Hesperus,  Colorado. 


Kansas  Elizabeth  Bennett,  daughter  of  George  W.  /21/ 
and  Elizabeth  P.  /29/  (Nichols)  Bennett,  was  bom 
Oct.  23,  1872,  in  the  Bennett  log  house  in  Grant 
Township,  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  where  she  lived 
until  her  marriage  to  Gustave  Nott,  on  June  29,  18 95.  He  was  a  son  of 
Frank  Nott  and  a  native  of  the  Soldier  Valley  community,  where  they  lived 
throughout  their  Uves.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  they  also  ran  a  country 
store,  twelve  miles  west  and  two  miles  south  of  Holton,  Kans.  Although 
he  never  sought  anything  higher  than  a  local  public  office,  he  was  an 
active  participant  in  County,  District,  and  State  politics.  She  was  a 
column  correspondent  for  the  Holton  Recorder  for  many  years.  She  receiv¬ 
ed  her  elementary  education  in  the  Soldier  Valley  district  school.  He 
died  in  June,  19U6,  and  she  continued  to  operate  the  store  until  her 
death  March  10,  1953.  Both  are  buried  in  the  Olive  Hill  Cemetery,  near 
their  home.  Their  six  children,  together  with  grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren,  are  listed  on  pages  52-53. 


KANSAS  E.  NOTT 
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Leonard  Dale  Nott,  son  of  Wilbur  D.  and  Mae  (Hens¬ 
ley  )  Nott  /52/,  was  bora  in  Holton,  Kans.,  Dec.  30, 
1923.  On  May  15,  19U6,  he  married  Stasia  Jurek,  in 
Meriden,  Conn.  She  was  born  June  23,  1923.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  Holton  schools.  He  joined  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  Nov.  17,  19Ul,  and  served  three  and  a  half  years  in  World  War  II. 

He  was  an  Ensign  in  the  Navy,  and  his  duties  took  him  around  the  world. 

He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  serving  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Hawaii,  Marshall  Is¬ 
lands,  Guam,  and  Japan. 

After  the  War,  he  joined  his  father  in  the  W.  D.  Nott  Motor  Co.,  in 
Holton,  Kans.,  taking  over  the  management  when  his  father’s  health  failed. 
Since  his  father’s  death  he  has  continued  to  operate  the  business.  He 
has  three  children,  listed  on  page  52.  Residence:  Holton,  Kansas. 
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Wilbur  Dale  Nott,  son  of  Kansas  (Bennett)  and  Gustave 
Nott  £&?,  was  born  Nov.  27,  1897,  in  the  Soldier 
Valley  community  in  Jackson  County,  Kans . ,  -where  he 
grew  to  manhood  on  his  father's  farm.  He  received 
his  elementary  education  in  the  Soldier  Valley  district  school,  and  there¬ 
after  was  employed  for  eighteen  years  as  a  shoe  salesman  in  Holton,  Kans. 
On  Sept.  20,  1921,  he  married  Mary  Caroline  Hensley,  at  Holton.  She  was 
bom  Sept.  15,  1898.  Giving  up  his  employment  in  the  shoe  store,  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  business  of  his  own  in  Holton,  operating  a  filling  station 
and  grocery  store,  which  later  developed  into  the  W.  D.  Nott  Motor  Co., 
which  was  continued  by  his  son  Leonard  after  his  death. 

He  was  universally  known  as  "Shorty"  Nott.  Being  of  a  genial  dis¬ 
position,  he  bad  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  interested  in  High 
School  athletics  and  music,  and  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  those  activi¬ 
ties.  For  several  years,  at  Christmas  time,  he  supplied  "free  treats" 
for  the  grade  school  children  of  Holton.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge.  He  died  Dec.  11,  1956,  at  Holton,  vjhere  she  continues  to  live. 
Their  two  children  and  five  grandchildren  are  listed  on  page  52. 


Carl  Dague  Shields ,  son  of  Jesse  W.  and  Grace  M. 
(Dague)  Shields  /hi/ ,  was  born  Aug.  11,  191i-l-,  at 
Laurium,  Mich.  In  1919  the  family  moved  to  Akron, 
Ohio,  where  he  received  his  elementary  and  High 
School  education.  He  graduated  from  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
in  1936,  with  the  Degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer.  He  subsequently  worked 
in  the  Engineering  Departments  of  Chrysler  Air-Temp,  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  and  the  DuPont  Industries  in  Wilmington,  Del.  He  is  recognized  as 
an  expert  on  bullet-sealing  fuel  cells  for  airplanes  and  fighter  planes, 
and  much  equipment  in  planes  used  in  World  War  II  was  designed  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  consultation  with  him.  He  served  as  a  Lieutenant,  Senior 
Grade,  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II. 

On  July  28,  19U5  he  married  Virginia  Snyder,  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

She  is  a  daughter  of  William  H.  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia.  Prior  to  their 
marriage  she  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  Degrees,  and  was  a  High  School  teacher  in 
Philadelphia.  During  World  War  II  she  served  in  the  WAVES,  lieutenant, 
Senior  Grade,  U.  S.  Navy. 

He  is  carrying  on  his  own  business,  as  a  Consulting  Engineer,  special¬ 
izing  in  Air  Conditioning  Equipment  and  Installation.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren,  listed  on  page  I4.I.  Residence:  1301  Shipley  Rd.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Jesse  William  Shields,  son  of  Mary  (Bennett)  /39/ 
and  G.  W.  Shields,  was  born  July  29,  1887,  in 
Adrian  Township,  Jackson  County,  Kans.  He  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Little  Cross  Creek  ru¬ 
ral  school,  his  high  school  course  at  Campbell  College,  at  Holton,  Kans., 
after  v/bich  he  graduated  from  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kans.,  in  1910. 
After  completing  a  year  of  post-graduate  study  in  Physics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  he  taught  Science  and  coached  Football  in  High  Schools 
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at  Kearney,  Nebr.,  Yankton,  S.  Dakota,  and  Calumet,  Michigan. 

On  June  25,  1913  he  married  Grace  M.  Dague,  at  Clifton,  Kans.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  James  R.  and  Mary  (Sawhill)  Dague,  and  was  bom  in 
Jackson  County,  Kans.,  March  31,  1888.  She  studied  at  Campbell  College 
and  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  is  an  artist,  a  ceramist, 
and  prior  to  their  marriage  was  a  teacher  of  piano.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  D.A.R.,  Daughters  of  1812,  Daughters  of 
American  Colonists,  and  the  Grosse  Pointe  Fine  Arts  Club. 

In  1919  be  became  Manager  of  Physical  Research  for  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co„,  Akron,  Ohio.  In  1922  he  joined  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
also  in  Akron,  where  he  remained  for  fifteen  years  as  Tire  Designer,  Sales 
Engineer,  and  National  Sales  Manager  of  Farm  Tires.  While  with  Firestone, 
he  conceived  and  developed  the  low  pressure  pneumatic  tire  for  farm  trac¬ 
tors,  which  has  been  rated  as  one  of  the  four  greatest  inventions  connect¬ 
ed  with  farm  machinexy. 

In  1937  he  resigned  from  Firestone  to  join  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  remained  with  that  concern  for  sixteen  years, 
until  his  retirement  in  1953  *  There  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Farm  Tire 
Department,  including  National  Equipment  Sales,  Promotion,  and  Engineer¬ 
ing.  Opening  New  York  headquarters,  he  operated  from  there  two  years, 
then  moved  the  Company  offices  to  Detroit. 

During  the  World  War  II  years,  -when  the  production  of  farm  tires  was 
restricted,  he  was  assigned  as  Laison  Engineer,  to  represent  all  Divisions 
of  the  Company  in  contact  with  the  Armed  Services.  In  this  capacity,  he 
worked  with  the  Ordnance  and  Engineering  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Corps,  and  he  designed  many  items  that  were  adopted  and  used  on 
Tanks,  Trucks,  Gun  Mounts,  Fighter  Planes,  Ships,  etc.  He  designed  and 
patented  the  rubber-bushed  tracks  that  were  used  on  all  Armored  Tanks  by 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  British  Armies  in  World  War  II.  He  supervised  the 
water-proofing  of  all  the  Armored  Tanks  used  in  the  Normandy  Landing  in 
France,  and  designed  the  unsinkable  floats  used  to  transport  the  Armored 
Tanks  to  shore  in  the  Landing  at  Okinawa  in  the  Pacific  Area.  His  Bullet 
Hole  Repair  Unit  (for  which  he  was  granted  a  patent)  was  praised  by  The 
Inventors  Council,  and  was  used  by  the  Amy  for  repairing  gasoline  haulage 
and  storage  tanks. 

Since  his  retirement  in  1953,  he  has  been  employed  as  a  full-time 
Research  Consultant  by  U.S. Array  Ordnance.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  Arny  Ordnance  Association,  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  and  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce;  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Masonic  Lodge.  He 
has  served  on  many  important  Committees,  including  the  Military  Motor 
Transport  Committee,  the  Army  Ordnance  Advisory  Committee,  the  Tire  and 
Rim  Association  Standardization  Committee,  and  the  Detroit  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  Foundation. 

He  has  four  children  and  six  grandchildren,  listed  on  pages  Ul— U2 . 
Residence:  582  Neff  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Detroit  30,  Michigan. 
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John  Arthen  Shields,  son  of  Mary  (Bennett)  / 39~/  and 
G.  W.  Shields,  was  bom  Dec.  17,  188U,  on  a  farm  in 
Adrian  Township,  Jackson  County,  Kans.  After  gradu- 
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ation  from  little  Cross  Creek  rural  school  in  18 99,  he  received  his  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  education  at  Lane  University,  Leccmpton,  Kans.,  and  Camp¬ 
bell  College,  Holton,  Kans.  At  Campbell  College  he  graduated  from  the 
Business  School,  and  at  various  times  was  employed  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Horton,  Kans.,  in  the  General  Offices  of  Swift  &  Co.,  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Mo.,  and  as  a  typewriter  salesman  in  Topeka,  Kans.  At  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  in  190U  he  won  the  World  Speed  Champtionship  Contest  on  the 
typewriter.  For  a  time  he  was  a  Court  Reporter.  He  graduated  from  Ottawa 
University,  Ottawa,  Kans.,  in  1913,  studied  Law  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar. 

On  Aug.  15,  1911  he  married  (1st)  Ada  B.  Vincent,  at  Ottawa,  Kans., 
who  was  born  at  Foster,  Mo.,  in  1888,  daughter  of  Ammi  B.  and  Nancy  Cath¬ 
erine  (White)  Vincent.  She  died  Aug.  11,  1926,  at  Seymour,  Ind,,  and  is 
buried  in  Riverview  cemetery  there.  On  Nov.  26,  1928  he  married  (2nd) 
Harriet  E.  Montgomery,  at  Seymour,  who  was  bom  there  Nov.  23,  1893,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Oscar  H.  and  Ida  E.  (Harding)  Montgomery,  of  Seymour. 

While  in  college  he  won  four  State  Oratorical  Contests,  being  the 
only  college  student  ever  to  win  more  than  one.  He  was  selected,  along 
with  debaters  from  representative  Universities  throughout  the  country, 
as  one  of  the  "Outstanding  American  College  Debaters"  ih  1912,  and  his 
speeches  were  published  in  the  book  of  National  Intercollegiate  Debates 
that  year.  He  was  President  of  the  National  Intercollegiate  Oratorical 
Association,  and  was  Founder  of  Pi  Kappa  Delta,  which  is  now  the  largest 
and  most  influential  public  speaking  Fraternity  in  the  U.  S.  He  was 
awarded  Key  No.  1,  of  more  than  100,000  that  have  been  issued. 

For  a  few  years  after  finishing  college,  he  engaged  in  prohibition 
work,  being  Chairman  of  the  Kansas  and  the  Minnesota  Prohibition  Committees, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Prohibition  National  Committee,  in  Chicago.  In  1918 
he  became  associated  with  the  Blish  Milling  Co.,  of  Seymour,  Indiana,  as 
Secretary  and  Director  for  several  years,  after  which  he  engaged  in  var¬ 
ious  businesses  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Lawrenceburg,  Kokomo,  and  Sey¬ 
mour,  Indiana. 

For  five  terms  he  was  President  of  the  Indiana  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  for  many  years  was  First  Vice  President  of  the  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  v/hich  he  was  a  Founder  and  Charter  Member.  He 
was  also  President  of  the  Indiana  Millers  &  Grain  Dealers,  a  Director  of 
the  U.S. Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Ey  appointment  of  President  Hoover,  he  served  on  the  National  Industrial 
Standards  Commission,  and  served  as  personal  representative  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Indiana  at  Mid-West  and  National  Agricultural  Conferences.  For 
several  years  he  was  Indiana’s  representative  on  the  National  Industrial 
Council.  Since  19i|6  he  has  not  been  active  in  industrial  affairs,  having 
retired  on  account  of  his  health,  but  he  still  carries  on  a  specialty 
printing  and  manufacturing  business,  as  extensive  as  his  health  permits. 

He  has  written  and  published  several  books,  and  mary  magazine  arti¬ 
cles.  In  1953,  Ottawa  University  conferred  on  him  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  a  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  19l±0. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  since  1912.  Both  he  and 
his  v&fe  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  graduation  from 
Shields  High  School,  in  Seymour,  she  attended  Hanover  College,  Hanover, 

Ind.,  Western  College,  Oxford,  0.,  and  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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She  is  a  member  of  Psi  Iota  Xi  sorority,  and  has  served  as  President  of 
both  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  and  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club.  A  list  of  his  children  and  grandchildren  appears  on  pages 
1*0-1*!.  Residence:  310  N.  Poplar  St.,  Seymour,  Indiana. 


John  Irwin  Shields,  son  of  Jesse  W.  and  Grace  M. 
(Dague)  Shields  A'V»  was  bom  April  1,  192 5>,  at 
Akron,  Ohio.  He  received  his  elementary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Akron,  and  after  graduation 
frcan  High  School  in  Grosse  Pointe,  a  suburb  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  he  served 
three  and  a  half  years  in  the  Army,  one  year  in  Germany,  during  World  War 
II.  While  in  Germany,  he  was  Editor  of  the  Army’s  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Ludwigsburg  Sentinel,  and  during  the  Occupation  he  was  the  Managing  Editor 
of  all  Army  Unit  Publications  in  the  European  Theatre.  After  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Amy,  he  graduated  from  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  19U9,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  Advertising  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations  in  New  York  City.  In  1955  he  mas  made  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  U.  S.  Branch  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On 
June  7,  191*6,  he  married  Virginia  Hicks  Jackson,  daughter  of  John  W.  and 
Elizabeth  (Hicks)  Jackson,  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  They  live  in  New 
York  City. 


JOHN  I.  SHIELDS 
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John  Tipton  Shields,  son  of  John  A.  and  Ada  (Vin¬ 
cent)  Shields  /It o'/,  was  born  at  Seymour,  Indiana, 

Dec.  16,  1920.  He  received  his  elementary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
Kokomo  and  Seymour,  Ind.,  graduating  from  Shields  High  School  at  Seymour. 

He  attended  Wabash  College,  Crawf ordsville,  Ind.,  and  was  thereafter  em¬ 
ployed  by  Arvin  Industries  in  Seymour,  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
and  other  concerns  in  Indianapolis,  the  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Columbus,  Ind., 
and  various  other  firms  specializing  in  tool  and  die  engineering.  Later 
he  organized  and  is  now  President  of  Stone  City  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  a 
prominent  manufacturing  enterprise  in  Bedford,  Indiana. 

When  a  small  boy  he  wa s  "adopted"  by  the  Blackfoot  Indians  and  was 
initiated  into  the  Tribe  by  Chief  Two  Guns  White  Calf,  whose  likeness  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  Indian-head  5$  coin.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  Sept.  16,  19UU,  he  married  Betty  Lane,  at  Indianapolis,  and 
they  have  five  children,  listed  on  page  1*0.  They  reside  in  their  own 
home  at  1220  Thirteenth  Street,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


JOHN  T. 


SHIELDS 


Robert  William  Shields ,  son  of  John  A.  and  Ada 
(Vincent)  Shields  /b0/ ,  was  born  at  Seymour,  Ind., 
May  17,  1918.  He  received  his  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  Lawrenceburg,  Kokomo,  and  Seymour,  Indiana. 

After  graduating  from  Shields  High  School  in  Seymour,  he  attended 
the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington,  and  subsequently  graduated  from 
Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind.,  "magna  cum  laude"  (with  highest  honors). 
He  thereafter  pursued  theological  studies  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Garrett  Biblical  at  Evans- 
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ton,  Ill.  He  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Congregational-Christian 
Church  and  has  held  various  pastorates  in  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  Iowa, 
and  South  Dakota.  Retiring  from  the  active  ministry  in  1955,  for  a  year 
he  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Bennett  County,  South  Dakota,  High  School. 

On  May  13,  1956,  he  married  Dr.  Billie  Bichacoff,  at  Rapid  City,  S.D. 
She  graduated  from  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  High  School,  and  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Ill.;  did  post-graduate  work  for  her  Master's  De¬ 
gree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  studied  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  graduating  with  high  honors.  For  a 
few  years  she  practiced  medicine  in  Indiana  and  Montana.  She  is  novf  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Research  Department  of  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  in 
Chicago. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  including  a  historical  treatise 
on  which  a  veiy  popular  aid  successful  motion  picture  is  based.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Corporate  Board  of  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.D.,  and  is  a 
Director  of  National  College  Student  Foundation,  New  York,  He  has  served 
as  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Philatelic  Association,  and  his  services 
are  much  in  demand  as  an  authority  on  postage  stamps.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  Order,  32nd  Degree.  Residence:  222  E.  Delaware  Place,  Chi¬ 
cago  11,  Illinois. 


Mary  Edith  (Gibson)  Shove ,  daughter  of  James  P.  and 
Lucy  (Bennett)  Gibson  /1|6/ ,  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Kans.,  Dec.  22,  1895.  She  attended  rural  school  at 
Springdale  in  Jackson  County,  High  School  at  Havens- 
ville,  Kans.,  and  taught  school  for  several  years. 

She  married  Paul  Shove,  of  Havensville,  Kans.,  at  Havensville,  May  8, 
1918.  His  parents  were  George  and  Susannah  (Beach)  Shove.  He  rras  born 
May  1,  1887,  at  Havensville.  Paul  and  Mary  Shove  lived  on  a  farm  near 
Havensville  until  19^8,  when  they  moved  to  Onaga,  Kans.,  on  account  of 
his  health.  During  World  War  I  he  was  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  their  sons  were  in  the  Service  during  World  Yfar  II.  Since  mov¬ 
ing  to  Onaga,  she  has  been  employed  in  office  work  in  a  Furniture  and 
Undertaking  establishment,  where  her  son  Richard  is  mortician.  They  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Address:  Onaga,  Kansas. 


MARY  E.  SHOVE 
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COLLATERAL  RELATIVES 


Moses  and  Titus  Bennett,  brothers  of  Hyrum  and  sons 
of  the  immigrant  Bennett,  -were  born  in  Western  Mary¬ 
land,  probably  in  the  IT^O's.  Nothing  is  known  of 
their  early  lives.  They  settled  in  what  is  now  Mason 
County,  Kentucky  about  1785.  /1 57 « 

Moses  Bennett  was  a  "squatter"  - —  that  is,  like  most  of  the  pioneers, 
having  found  a  desirable  place,  he  built  his  cabin  and  moved  in.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  title  to  his  farm  was  found  to  be  vested  in  Charles  and  Cath¬ 
erine  Williams.  On  August  25,  17 9k  (Deed  Book  B-l,  page  96),  he  purchased 
from  the  Williams's  "for  100  Pounds,  current  money,  55  acres  of  land  in 
Mason  County  on  waters  of  Stone  Lick  Run  where  the  said  Bennett  now  lives, :5 

The  approximate  date  of  his  death  is  indicated  by  a  Court  Record  dated 
October  27,  1800,  noting  the  "Appraisement  and  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of 
Moses  Bennett,  deceased".  A  further  entry,  dated  October  Court,  1800  (Will 
Book  B,  page  65),  mentions  his  widow  Elizabeth  as  the  Administratrix  of 
the  Estate.  Under  date  of  October  llj.,  1805  (Deed  Book  J,  page  1U5)  are 
listed  "Heirs  of  Moses  Bennett,  deceased,  late  of  Mason  County,  Kentucky: 
he  departed  this  life  leaving  eight  infant  heirs,  to-wit:  Mary ,  John, 
Susanna,  Elizabeth,  Samuel,  Hyram,  Catherine,  and  Moses  Bennett;  and 
Elizabeth  Bennett,  widow  of  the  said  Moses  Bennett,  deceased".  (Infant 
heirs  is  a  legal  term  denoting  children  under  the  age  of  21;  hence,  none 
of  them  was  bom  prior  to  1779.) 

The  Mason  County  Marriage  Records  shew  that  Mary  married  John  Yfest  on 
November  20,  1805;  John  married  Elizabeth  Hopper  on  November  l5,  1808; 
Susanna  married  John  Glascock  on  May  1,  1805;  Elizabeth  married  Joseph 
Fulton  on  January  25,  1808. 

A  Court  Order  dated  August  6,  1808  (page  612),  gave  Moses  Bennett's 
widow  Elizabeth  "a  dower  in  the  lands  of  Moses  Bennett,  deceased  .,, ,  lots 
in  the  town  of  Williamsburg  and  land  on  waters  of  Stone  Lick  Creek:i.  She 
later  moved  to  Clermont  County,  Ohio  and  on  October  21,  1812  (Deed  Book  N, 
page  I4.)  sold  her  dowry  property  to  Richard  Soward. 

Titus  Bennett  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  arriv¬ 
ing  there  probably  in  the  1780* s.  The  first  Public  Record  concerning  him 
is  dated  April  26,  1797  (Deed  Book  A-D,  page  29),  when  he  recorded  a  mort¬ 
gage  given  him  by  John  Taylor,  who  mortgaged  a  slave  to  secure  payment  of 
50  Pounds  to  Titus  Bennett.  On  October  12,  1801  (Deed  Book  C-l,  page  281} 
a  Deed  Record  shows  that  Titus  Bennett's  wife  was  Sarah.  The  approximate 
date  of  his  death  is  indicated  (Will  Book  B,  page  59U)  by  an  entry  con¬ 
cerning  the  appraisal  of  his  estate,  August  13,  1807;  also  an  entry  dated 
September  Court,  1809  (Will  Book  C,  page  22),  indicating  that  his  son 
Jesse  was  Administrator  of  the  estate.  Titus  also  had  a  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  married  Matthew  Wright  on  April  Ij. ,  1810;  a  son  Titus,  Jr;  and 
perhaps  other  children  whose  names  are  not  known;  as  well  as  several 
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SECTION  FOUR 

COLLATERAL  RELATIVES 
(Pages  6U  to  73) 


These  People  Are  Not  Our  Ancestors 
But  Are  Descendants  Of  Our  Ancestors 


There  is  wide-spread  confusion  about  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  "Ancestor"  and  "Descendant".  Some¬ 
times  the  expressions  "Direct  Ancestor"  and  "Direct 
Descendant"  are  used.  This  attempt  to  clarify  merely 
adds  to  the  confusion.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
"indirect"  ancestry  or  descent. 

Our  Ancestors  are  those  through  whom  we  are  descended 

- that  is,  our  Parents,  Grandparents,  Great-grands, 

etc.  Our  Descendants  are  those  who  descend  through 
us  -  that  is,  our  Children,  Grandchildren,  etc. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  descended  from  our  an¬ 
cestors,  but  are  not  our  ancestors  themselves.  These 
are  our  Uncles,  Aunts,  Nieces,  Nephews,  and  Cousins, 
of  varying  degrees.  They  are  "Collateral  Relatives". 

This  book,  in  the  main,  deals  with  Ancestors  and  De¬ 
scendants.  However,  there  are  certain  Collateral 
Relatives  of  prominence  or  interest  sufficient  to 
justify  some  mention;  and  frequently  the  information 
available  about  such  a  relative  sheds  some  light  on 
our  ancestral  history.  Therefore,  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting  Collateral  Relatives  are  included  in  this 
Section  of  the  book. 


grandchildren  mentioned  as  heirs . 


There  are  occasional  references  to  other  Benne\  in  the  early  ree  * 
ords  of  Mason  County.  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Will:  m  <1.1  Ann  Bennett,  mar¬ 
ried  John  Hull  on  February  22,  1803;  the  date  indicates  that  William 
might  have  been  a  son  of  the  immigrant  Bennett .  Archibald  Bennett  mar¬ 
ried  Martha  Duval  on  July  lit,  1790;  he  might  have  been  a  son  or  grandson 
of  the  immigrant.  All  Mason  County  Bennetts  are  said  to  have  been  related. 


Joel,  son  of  Hyrum  Bennett,  -whose  name  appears  on  a 
Public  Record  (Deed  Book  B-l,  page  129)  November  25, 
179U,  had  a  son  Elijah  who  married  Lucinda  Thornberiy 
on  February  28,  l8l6,  and  a  son  Reuben  who  married 
Maiy  Thomberry  on  January  I4.,  1820.  These  Thornberry  sisters  were  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Zachariah  Thornberry,  of  Mason  County,  Kentucky.  Reuben  Bennett 
was  a  Corporal  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  June  13,  1813 . 


JOEL  BENNETT 
& 


The  children  of  Tunis  and  Rachel  Fowler  Bennett  were 
John,  Agnes,  Rachel,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  William,  and 
Hiram;  the  last  named  being  the  father  of  George 
Washington  Bennett.  Elizabeth  married,  first,  Lewis 
Sullivan,  April  6,  1809;  second,  a  man  named  Eu¬ 
banks,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Tunis  Eubanks.  William  married  Sarah  Carty 
on  May  22,  1822;  he  died  in  Mason  County  in  I8I4.9,  leaving  a  daughter 
Zerelda,  who,  the  record  notes,  married  a  Mr.  Chandler  ’’before  March  13, 
1851".  The  other  children  were  all  married,  some  of  them  living  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois. 


TUNIS  BENNETT'S 
CHILDREN 
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William  Myers ,  the  great-grandfather  of  George  Washington 
Bennett,  was  one  of  four  brothers,  the  other  three  being 
Jacob,  John,  and  Henry.  More  is  known  about  some  of  the 
other  brothers  than  is  known  of  William. 

Jacob,  the  oldest  of  the  four,  was  a  young  Hessian  soldier,  attached 
to  the  British  army  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Hessians  were  an  "un¬ 
happy  lot”  of  so  called  mercenaries.  Personally,  they  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  American  war.  Through  a  political  deal,  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  employed  a  contingent  of  the  conscript  army  of  Hesse,  a  Ge.man 
state.  The  Hessian  soldiers  were  forced  into  military  service  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  most  of  them  personally  favored  the 
Americans  whom  they  had  been  hired  to  fight.  They  were  despised  by  the 
British  regulars  because  they  were  German  hirelings,  and  hated  by  the 
Americans  for  the  same  reason.  Consequently,  they  were  undependable  sol¬ 
diers,  more  prone  to  retreat  or  surrender  than  to  fight.  Many  of  them 
deserted  or  were  captured .  Jacob  Byers  was  one  of  the  many  who  thus 
"escaped’’.  He  thereupon  threw  his  talent  and  influence  to  the  American 
cause  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  General  Washington.  Following  the 
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war,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  he  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in 
Kentucky,  which  was  then  part  of  Virginia.  Kentucky  was  then  Indian 
country,  with  no  white  settlers  outside  of  a  few  small  forts.  It  then 
had  only  three  counties,  and  Jacob  Myers  had  land  in  all  of  them. 

Jacob  induced  his  brothers,  William,  John,  and  Henry,  and  their 
mother  to  come  to  America!  the  mother  died  en  route .  The  three  brothers 
settled  in  Mason  County,  but  the  records  do  not  indicate  whether  or  not 
Jacob  ever  lived  there. 

On  August  9,  1793  (heed  Book  A,  page  bh)  "Jacob  Myers  of  Lincoln 
County,  Kentucky,  gives  Power  of  Attorney  to  Michael  Cassidy  of  Mason 
County  to  make  deed  to  George  Hiligoa  of  Mason  County  for  100  acres  of 
land  on  waters  of  Fleming  Creek,"  (then  in  Mason,  now  in  Fleming  County.) 
This  document  is  witnessed,  among  others  (page  129)  by  Joel  Bennett,  a 
son  of  Hyrum  Bennett  fy] ,  On  August  27,  1793  (Deed  Book  A,  page  276) 
"Jacob  Myers  of  Lincoln  County  gives  Power  of  Attorney  to  Michael  Cassidy 
of  Mason  County  to  make  deed  to  Thomas  Treacle  of  Mason  County  ....  300 
acres  of  land  on  waters  of  Fleming  Creek  ....  being  the  remainder  of  a 
tract  obtained  by  a  Treasury  Warrant  ..."  On  October  2,  1795  (Deed  Book 
C,  page  193)  "Jacob  Myers  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  ....  land  in  Mason 
County  opposite  the  mouth  of  State  Creek  . . .  2000  acres  ...  to  Caudwal- 
lader  Slaughter  of  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky."  On  February  9,  1798 
(Deed  Book  B,  page  201)  "Jacob  Myers  of  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  gives 
Power  of  Attorney  to  Michael  Cassidy  of  Mason  County  to  make  deed  to 
John  Heasler,  Henry  Smith,  John  Burke  and  James  Greer  for  UOO  acres  of 
land  known  as  Peter's  Settlement." 

The  above  land  records  indicate  that  Jacob  Myers  lived  in  various 
sections  of  central  Kentucky  prior  to  1800.  The  Histoiy  of  Jessamine 
County  Kentucky  (page  220)  indicates  that  about  that  time  he  permanently- 
settled  "on  the  west  side  of  Hickman  road  on  Jessamine  Creek"  -where  he 
built  a  factory  and  "engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder". 

John  Myers,  one  of  the  four  immigrant  brothers,  appears  in  one  of 
the  earliest  land  records  of  Mason  County  (Deed  Book  B-l,  page  12)  under 
the  entiy:  "May  19,  1792,  Isaac  Pruet  of  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  to 
John  Myers  of  Mason  County  . . .  land  in  Mason  County  on  the  waters  cf  Main 
Licking  ....  100  acres . " 

The  names  of  the  children  of  these  four  immigrant  lyers  brothers 
occur  in  various  Marriage  and  Land  Records  —  so  many  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  determine  all  of  their  family  connections.  David  Myers,  who  found¬ 
ed  the  town  of  Circleville,  Kansas,  wras  descended  from  one  of  these  fam¬ 
ilies!  as  was  also  Thompson  (Tornp)  Ikyers,  who  for  many  years  around  1900 
lived  1-g-  miles  south  of  the  Bennett  home  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas!  both 
vrere  distant  cousins  of  George  Washington  Bennett. 


CHILDREN  of  HENRI 
and  MARY  MYERS 
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Henry  and  Mary  Myers,  grandparents  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Bennett,  had  seven  children,  and  these  had 
many  descendants.  These  children  were  born  in 
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Mason  County,  Kentucky,  but  several  of  them  moved  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  These  seven  children  were : 

Mary  Myers  (also  called  Folly)  married  John  Low  on  July  29,  1811. 

Thqy  settled  in  Greene  County,  Ohio  and  later  in  Vermillion  County,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Hiram  Bennett  built  a  house  for  them  near  Xenia,  Ohio  in  1823 ,  and 
married  Mary's  sister  Hannah  that  year. 

John  Myers  married  Sallie  Drake  on  October  30,  1813.  They  remained 
in  Mason  County.  On  January  12,  1828  (Deed  Book  3b,  page  376)  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  "John  Myers  of  Mason  County  sold  to  George  Myers  of  same  place 
. . .  land  in  Mason  County  on  waters  of  Stone  Lick  . . .  U0  acres  , . .  being  a 
part  of  the  land  purchased  by  Henry  Myers  from  heirs  of  Robert  Johnson, 
and  deeded  by  said  Henry  Myers  to  said  John  Myers  on  October  26,  1826.  ... 
Also  the  said  John  Myers'  interest  in  the  land  of  his  father  and  mother, 
being  the  balance  of  the  purchase  by  said  Henry  Myers  fiom  the  heirs  of 
Robert  Johnson,  after  deducting  John  and  George  Myers'  share  from  it, 
which  has  been  heretofore  deeded  to  them  by  said  Henry  Myers  ...  contain¬ 
ing  about  35  acres  as  is  supposed,  which  interest  of  the  said  John  Myers 
is  one  undivided  seventh  part  of  the  said  supposed  35  acres  adjoining 
the  land  of  John  and  George  Myers" .  This  indicates  that  both  of  the 
parents  (Henry  and  Mary  Myers)  died  previous  to  January  12,  1828,  and 
that  they  left  seven  children. 

George  Myers  married  Elizabeth  Savyer  on  February  13,  l8l6.  He 
bought  from  his  brothers  and  sisters  their  shares  of  the  land  inherited 
from  their  parents,  and  he  remained  in  Mason  County. 

Nancy  Myers  married  John  Page  on  March  27,  1822.  They  lived  for  some 
years  in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  then  in  Vermillion  County,  Indiana,  and 
still  later  in  Coles  County,  Illinois  /2l7.  In  1855  their  son  Robert  set¬ 
tled  in  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas  /22 /.  Several  of  his  descendants  were 
among  the  pioneer  settlers  around  St.  Glere  and  Holton,  Kansas. 

Sarah  Myers  (called  Sally)  for  many  years  lived  in  Vermillion  County, 
Indiana.  She  was  still  unmarried  when  she  sold  her  share  of  the  inherited 
land  mentioned  above  to  her  brother  George,  but  she  subsequently  married 
Jack  Crane  and  they  settled  in  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas  in  the  early 
1850's  /2l/.  Among  their  descendants  are  the  late  Alfred  E.  Crane,  a 
prominent  attorney  of  Holton  and  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  his  son,  A.  Harry 
Crane,  also  a  lavyer  in  Topeka,  and  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  of  Kansas. 

Susanna  Myers  married  Frederick  William  Cody.  They  lived  for  a  time 
in  Vermillion  County,  Indiana,  then  moved  to  Scott  County,  Iowa,  and  in 
1855  settled  near  Fort,  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Ml-  The  Codys  ran  a  board¬ 
ing  house  near  Leavenworth.  Fred  Cody  was  very  outspoken  in  his  aboli¬ 
tion  views,  to  which  a  pro-slavery  freighter  from  Missouri  took  violent 
exception.  In  the  ensuing  fight,  Cody  was  seriously  cut  up  vith  a  butcher 
knife  and  later  died  from  the  wounds.  They  had  a  son,  William  Frederick 
Cody,  mentioned  below.  Following  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  continued 
to  live  at  Leavenworth,  except  for  a  short  period  during  the  late  l860's 
when  she  made  a  home  for  her  son  in  Holton,  Kansas. 
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William  Frederick  Cody,  universally  famous  as  "Buf- 
falo  Bill" ,  was  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BENNETT'S  first 
cousin.  His  mother  was  Susanna  (Myers)  Cody  /6?7 . 
In  1855  he  emigrated  to  Kansas  with  his  parents, 
settling  near  Ft.  Leavenworth.  On  the  death  of  his 
father.  Bill,  age  lU,  became  a  freight  driver  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail; 
later,  an  Express  rider  for  the  Pory  Express,  first  from  Independence  and 
Westport,  Mo.,  then  from  St.  Joseph,  to  Ft.  Kearney,  Nebr.  Still  later, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Amy  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  as  an  Indian  scout. 
Then  he  contracted  to  supply  buffalo  meat  for  the  Army  and  for  railroad 
construction  crews  ZS7.  On  account  of  his  exploits  in  this  venture,  he 
became  the  hero  of  Ned  Buntline's  famous  "Wild  West"  tales,  and  thus  ac¬ 
quired  the  title  "Buffalo  Bill".  Exploiting  the  noteriety  thus  gained, 
he  organized  and  for  many  years  operated  "Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show" 
with  great  success.  He  established  his  home  and  headquarters  in  North 
Platte,  Nebr.  His  grave  is  on  Cheyenne  Mountain,  overlooking  the  city  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  where  his  imposing  monument  is  one  of  the  show  places 
of  that  area. 


The  children  of  HIRAM  BENNETT  and  his  first  -wile, 
Hannah  hirers,  were  Mary  Elizabeth,  GEORGE  WASHING¬ 
TON,  and  John. 


Mary  Elizabeth  married  William  Cruzan,  and  for 
a  time  they  lived  at  Camargo,  Illinois,  where  their  son  Hiram  T/as  born  (he 
died  young,  in  Kansas),  and  where  their  daughter  Sarah  Jane  (called  Sis) 
was  born  June  17,  18 5U .  Later  that  year  the  Cruzans  went  to  Scott  County, 
Iowa,  and  from  there  they  proceeded  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  1855  /2l/. 
In  April,  1856,  they  settled  on  Soldier  Creek,  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas, 
where  Mary  died  in  i860.  After  moving  to  Kansas,  Mary  bore  two  more  chil¬ 
dren:  Buck  Cruzan,  and  Kansas  Cruzan  who  married  Boney  Meeks.  Sarah 
Jane  (Sis)  married  Philip  Claypool  on  February  23,  1876.  For  many  years 
the  Claypools  lived  on  a  farm  in  Soldier  Valley,  later  retiring  to  Holton, 
where  they  both  died. 

Hiram  Bennett's  son  John  married  Rhoda  Frye,  and  lived  in  Vermillion 
County,  Indiana.  Hiram's  other  son  by  his  first  wife  was  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON  BENNETT. 

Hiram  Bennett's  children  by  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Powell,  were: 
Joseph,  William,  Hiram,  Roxey,  Cynthia,  Ellen,  and  Elizabeth.  All  of 
them  lived  around  Vermillion  County,  Ind.,  and  Coles  County,  Illinois. 
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Nichols  (sometimes  spelled  Nicholas)  was  a  prominent 
name  in  the  early  history  of  Kentucky.  Nicholas  County, 
and  the  city  of  Nicholasville,  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue 
Grass  Region,  are  living  memorials  of  this  family.  The 
most  distinguished  early  Kentuckian  of  this  family  was 
George  (he  spelled  the  name  Nicholas,  and  in  that  form  it  is  indelibly 
stamped  on  the  history  and  geography  of  the  State.) 
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George  Nicholas  was  bom  August  11,  1753,  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
His  father  was  Robert  Carter  Nichols  or  Nicholas  (he  spelled  the  name  both 
ways),  a  prominent  lawyer,  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  (the  Colonial 
Legislature  of  Virginia),  connected  in  various  capacities  with  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  at  one  time  Colonial  Treasurer.  George  was  a  Captain  in 
the  Continental  Army,  and  after  the  War  he  practiced  law  in  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  which  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  June  26,  1788,  and  he  voted  for  its 
adoption.  The  next  year,  1789.,  he  emigrated  to  Mercer  (now  Boyle)  County, 
Kentucky,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  Kentucky  Constitutional  Convention 
at  Danville  in  1792.  He  married  Mary  Smith,  of  a  distinguished  Baltimore 
family.  Their  son,  S.  S.  Nicholas,  was  a  leading  lawyer  in  Kentucky; 
their  daughter,  Hetty  M.,  was  the  wife  of  Governor  Richard  Hawes.  George 
Nicholas  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  having  a  large  interest  in  a 
smelting  furnace  in  Bath  County.  In  his  later  years  he  practiced  law  in 
Lexington  and  was  Professor  of  Law  in  Transylvania  University,  the  oldest 
college  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  died  in  July,  1799.  His  descendants 
have  been  of  considerable  assistance  in  connection  with  this  book. 

George's  brother,  Thomas  Garter  (he  spelled  the  name  Nichols),  was  a 
substantial  citizen,  but  a  man  of  less  public  prominence.  As  a  young  man, 
he  served  briefly  in  the  Revolutionary  Amy  near  the  end  of  the  Vfar,  then 
married  a  Pennsylvania  girl  named  Polly;  her  maiden  name  is  unknown. 

For  some  years  he  was  a  farmer  and  a  wainwright  (builder  of  wagons)  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  early  1780 's  he  emigrated  to  Fayette  County,  Ky., 
where  he  prospered  as  a  farmer  and  blacksmith  for  fifty  years,  until  his 
death  in  18U6.  He  was  Polly  Bennett's  great-grandfather  /32/. 


William  Francis  Nichols  was  Polly  Bennett's  brother, 
affectionately  known  to  our  generation  as  "Uncle  Bill" . 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  children  fTTJ  of  William  and 
Nancy  (Wiley)  Nichols.  He  was  bom  in  Switzerland 
County,  Indiana,  in  18U4. 

(Author's  personal  note:  The  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  was  to  Uncle 
Bill,  when  I  was  a  small  lad,  in  1891.  For  35  years,  until  his  death  in 
1927,  we  kept  up  the  correspondence,  exchanging  hundreds  of  letters  and 
visiting  mary  times.  He  was  an  exceptionally  fine  penman  and  an  excellent 
story-teller.  A  great  deal  of  the  information  appearing  in  this  book  came 
from  him.  He  is  chiefly  responsible  for  awakening  my  interest  in  our 
family's  history. ) 

As  a  boy,  he  attended  country  school,  such  as  it  was,  but  most  of 
his  education  was  received  at  home.  His  father  was  a  teacher,  but  liis 
mother  did  most  of  the  teaching.  Owing  to  her  strong  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  children's  education,  and  her  vigorous  methods  of  applying  them, 
his  cMldhood  years  were  not  entirely  happy  and  care-free  /83/.  He  wel¬ 
comed  an  opportunity  to  leave  home,  which  came  unexpectedly  in  1856,  when 
he  was  12  years  old. 

His  sister  Polly  was  going  to  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas  /3V/ »  A  neigh¬ 
bor  took  her,  by  lumber  wagon,  to  the  railroad  station  at  Aurora,  Ind., 
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and  Bill  went  with  them.  Shortly  before  the  train  arrived,  to  the  boy’s 
complete  surprise,  the  neighbor  handed  him  a  ticket  to  St.  Louis  and  $20  — 
the  most  money  he  had  ever  handled  —  with  instructions  to  accompany  Polly 
to  Ft.  Leavenworth.  His  father  had  made  the  arrangements,  smuggling  a 
sack  full  of  clothes  and  other  necessities  underneath  the  straw  in  the 
back  of  the  wagon. 

Bill’s  instructions  were  to  return  home  if  he  did  not  like  it  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  but  he  never  again  set  foot  in  Indiana.  Instead,  he  got  a  job  around 
the  stables  of  the  overland  freighters,  freighting  being  a  thriving  busi¬ 
ness  in  Leavenworth.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  young  Bill  Cody  /70/, 
and  George  Bennett  who  married  Polly  the  following  year. 

In  1863  Bill  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  and  served  till  the  end  of 
the  War  in  Western  Missouri.  He  then  returned  home  (his  parents  had  set¬ 
tled  at  Winchester,  near  Leavenworth)  and  got  a  job  driving  freighters 
over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  When  his  friend  Cody  contracted  to  supply  the 
Army  with  buffalo  meat ,  Bill  Nichols  joined  him  in  the  project  at  Dodge 
City,  Kansas.  /70  &  81*7. 

Bill  married  a  widow  from  Louisburg,  Kansas;  her  given  name  was 
Indiana,  other  names  unknown.  Her  husband  had  been  Bill’s  closest  friend 
in  the  Army,  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Blue.  On  con¬ 
cluding  has  work  at  Dodge  City,  they  settled  near  Steamboat  Springs,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Colorado,  where  he  bought  a  small  farm.  His 
principal  activity  was  hunting  and  trapping,  selling  his  product  to  out¬ 
posts  of  the  large  fur  companies.  He  was  also  a  professional  guide,  em¬ 
ployed  by  Eastern  sportsmen,  and  in  that  capacity  for  many  years  ranged 
the  Rockies  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

In  the  1890's  he  and  his  wife  (they  had  no  children)  returned  to 
Jackson  County,  Kansas  for  an  all-summer  visit  among  relatives.  They 
traveled  in  a  covered  wagon,  equipped  with  bed  and  cook  stove,  pioneer 
fashion,  taking  30  days  for  the  long  journey.  On  returning  to  Colorado 
they  settled  on  a  small  truck  farm  near  Ft.  Collins.  This  small  farm, 
supplemented  by  his  Amy  pension,  afforded  a  living.  Following  his  wife's 
death,  he  lived  alone  in  a  small  house  in  Colorado  Springs;  later,  in 
Meeker,  and  other  places  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  with  relatives,  and 
for  a  Ytfhile  in  the  early  1920 's  with  his  sister,  Lucy  Webb,  in  Holton, 
Kansas.  He  died  at  Meeker,  Colorado,  in  1927,  burial  at  Winchester,  Kans. 
William  F.  Nichols  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  Mountain  Men  who  rang¬ 
ed  the  Rockies  vdien  that  was  still  an  untamed  country. 


The  ten  children  of  William  and  Nancy  (Wiley)  Nich¬ 
ols  were  as  follows: 

Elizabeth  Pauline  /3I*/,  who  married  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Bennett;  Emily,  born  181*1;  Oliver,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known;  William  Francis,  mentioned  above  /7l/j  Thomas, 
born  in  181*7  5  married  Ella  Clemmons,  for  many  years  was  a  gold  miner  in 
Colorado,  drowned  in  a  flood  at  Meeker,  Colo.,  in  the  early  l890's;  Ben¬ 
jamin,  bom  181*9,  married  Connie  Kennel,  for  many  years  was  a  miner  in 
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Colorado ,  later  retired  to  Denver  where  his  mother  made  her  home  with  him 
until  her  death;  Lucy,  born  l35l,  married  Thomas  Webb,  a  lead  and  zinc 
miner,  lived  many  years  at  Empire  City,  Kansas,  but  after  her  husband's 
death  moved  to  Holton,  and  later  to  Winchester,  Kansas,  where  she  died  in 
the  early  1920's;  John,  born  1853;  Clara,  born  1855;  Henry,  born  i860. 


Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Ryston)  Wiley  had  nine  children 
as  follows: 


William,  mentioned  in  detail  on  page  30;  Benjamin, 
who  was  with  Jackson's  army  at  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  and  died  in  that  city  while  with  the  army  of  occupation;  John; 
Thomas,  who  married  Rhoda  Smith;  Aquilla  (Quiller),  who  married  Ruth 
Smith;  Margaret,  who  married  John  Patton;  Cass  a,  who  married  John  Smith; 
Sarah,  who  married  Adam  Lineback;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Richardson 
Wiles . 


William  and  Lucy  (Lampton)  Wiley  had  ten  children, 
as  follows: 

Nancy,  mentioned  in  detail  on  page  32  and  elsewhere, 
who  was  Polly  Bennett's  mother;  Benjamin,  bom  in 
1820,  married  Katherine  Johnson  in  1857;  Azariah,  married  Caroline  Cookes 
Ryston,  born  in  1829,  married  Elizabeth  Piles  in  1853;  Milton,  born  in 
1837;  Greeribuiy;  Cynthia,  married  Edward  Krutz  in  181+6 ;  Lucy;  and  two 
daughters  who  died  in  infancy. 

William  Wiley  had  a  son  named  William,  by  his  second  wife,  Sarah 
Johnson. 
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SECTION  FIVE 


APPENDIX 
(Pages  7U  to  85) 


This  Section  contains  "FOOTNOTES".  In  most  books , 
the  footnotes  are  scattered  throughout  the  text,  be¬ 
ing  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  respective  pages. 
In  this  book,  it  seemed  better  to  collect  them  into  a 
separate  Section,  and  refer  to  them  by  page  numbers, 
as  explained  on  page  3« 
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APPENDIX 


"Western  Maryland"  in  Colonial  times  did  not  mean  what 
"Western  Maryland"  means  today.  Maryland  was,  and  stiU 
is,  divided  by  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  early  days  the  entire 
region  west  of  the  Bay  was  called  "Western  Maryland",  but 
now  much  of  it  is  called  "Central  Maryland" .  The  area  that 
is  today  called  "Western  Maryland"  was  then  an  unsurveyed  wilderness  with¬ 
out  white  settlers,  known  only  to  a  few  adventurous  hunters  and  occupied 
by  the  Indians.  In  1750  white  settlement  extended  westward  from  the  Bay 
only  about  half  way  across  the  state.  Somewhere  in  that  settled  section 
Bennett  family  lived  in  1?U8 . 


The  W^ybrites  were  prominent  York  County  people,  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  the  early  History  of  York 
County,  and  the  Public  Records  of  that  County.  They  were 
relatives  of  the  mother  of  Mary  Tunis .  No  record  of  their 
adoption  of  Mary  has  been  found,  and  she  is  not  mentioned 
as  one  of  their  children  in  the  Waybrite  will,  so  it  is  probable  that  they 
merely  gave  her  a  home  as  an  orphaned  relative,  although  she  also  had 
Tunis  relatives  living  on  the  East  Shore  in  Southern  Maryland,  and  there 
is  now  a  town  there  called  Tunis  Mills. 


is  where  the 
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Ft.  Ashby  was  on  the  old  trail  that  led  northwestward  from 
Alexandria,  Va.,  to  Wills  Creek,  now  Cumberland,  Md#;  the 
trail  Washington  took  on  his  famous  mission  to  Lake  Erie 
in  1753.  Wills  Greek  was  then  an  outpost  consisting  of 
one  log  cabin  and  the  warehouse  of  the  Ohio  Trading  Compary.  Ft.  Ashby 
was  built  in  1755  on  the  order  of  George  Washington,  then  commander  of  the 
Virginia  troops.  It  still  stands,  about  12  miles  south  of  Cumberland,  Md. 
While  collecting  material  for  this  book  the  writer  visited  it  in  1927. 
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There  actually  was  no  State  of  Kentucky  until  1792.  Prior 
to  that,  the  "Kentucky  Country"  was  claimed  by  Virginia,  and 
was  loosely  divided  into  three  counties,  one  of  which  was 
Mason,  which  comprised  a  large  area  including  several  of  the 
present-day  Kentucky  counties.  On  account  of  conflicting 
claims  and  dubious,  overlapping  land  grants,  sound  titles  were  unobtain¬ 
able.  Furthermore,  there  was  so  much  "wild  land"  available  that  land  had 
little  money  value.  Hence,  most  of  the  early  settlers  were  "squatters"  — 
that  is,  new  comers  who  built  temporary  hemes  along  the  streams,  and  later 
secured  title  to  the  land  or  moved  on  when  title  holders  pushed  them  out. 

Since  Revolutionary  War  days  there  had  been  a  "flat-boat  fort",  called 
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Mefford's  Fort,  on  limestone  Creek,  a  mile  or  two  above  where  it  joined 
the  Ohio  River,  about  65  miles  east  of  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati,  a 
short  distance  below  the  present  site  of  MaysvilLe,  Kentucky.  In  the 
1780’s  a  small  settlement  called  limestone  was  established  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  just  above  Limestone  Creek.  At  about  that  time, 
Zane’s  Trace,  a  trail  through  the  woods  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  became  the 
first  Post  Road  west  of  the  Alleghary  Mountains,  terminating  at  Limestone, 
and  this  encouraged  settlement  there.  In  1805  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  from  Limestone  to  its  present  name,  Maysville. 


A  descendant  of  Hyrum  Bennett  living  in  Coles  County, 
Illinois  in  the  early  1920's  had  what  was  said  to  be 
a  relic  of  Hyrum' s  Revolutionary  War  service  --  a 
powder  horn,  on  which  was  inscribed:  "H.B.  -  1777  - 
YORK".  Another  relative,  in  Greene  County,  Ohio  had 
what  he  believed  was  Hyrum' s  Revolutionary  War  gun;  however,  this  prob¬ 
ably  was  not  a  genuine  Revolutionary  relic.  It  was  not  a  musket,  but  a 
Pennsylvania  Long  Rifle  —  sometimes  called  a  Daniel  Boone  Rifle;  it 
might  have  been  a  family  heirloom  of  later  date  than  the  War;  at  least, 
its  "War  Record"  is  doubtful.  Whether  these  items  are  authentic  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  relics  or  not,  they  are  at  any  rate  Hyrum  Bennett  relics. 
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Washington,  Kentucky,  a  village  four  miles  south  of  Mays¬ 
ville,  was  of  considerable  more  Importance  in  early  years 
than  it  is  now.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  the  noted  Confederate  leader,  and  the 
home  of  the  parents  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Bennetts  lived  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  Washington  was 
Tunis  Bennett's  postoffice  address. 


Kansas  Territory  was  organized  in  185U  under  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  which  provided,  among  other  things,  that 
when  it  was  admitted  as  a  State,  it  should  be  "free"  or 
"slave",  as  the  settlers  might  elect,  Immediately  a  heavy 
tide  of  immigration  began.  It  was  partly  due  to  a  contest 
for  supremacy  between  the  free-soil  and  slavery  factions,  and  partly  due 
to  the  desire  for  cheap  land.  Mary  New  Englanders  came  for  the  former 
reason,  while  more  Mid-westerners  came  for  the  land.  After  arriving,  most 
of  the  Mid-westerners  were  drawn  into  the  bitter  feud,  and  they  usually 
sided  with  the  f ree-soilers .  The  population  increased  rapidly,  and  Kansas 
was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1861, 

In  185U  the  pro-slavery  administration  appointed  commissioners  to 
organize  a  county  in  the  area  that  now  comprises  most  of  Jackson  County, 
Kansas.  There  were  several  white  settlers  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Kansas  River,  in  what  is  now  Shawnee  County,  but  as  far  as  is  known,  there 
was  only  one  permanent  white  settler  living  in  what  is  now  Jackson  County. 
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In  1856  the  County  was  organized  and  named  Calhoun.  In  1859  the 
Territorial  Legislature  revised  the  county  boundaries,  cutting  off  the 
south  end  of  the  county,  and  changing  the  name  from  Calhoun  to  Jackson. 


Jackson  James  was  perhaps  the  first  permanent  white 
settler  in  what  is  now  Jackson  County,  Kansas.  There 
were  a  few  earlier  settlers  in  Calhoun  County,  most 
of  which  later  became  Jackson  County,  but  the  early 
Calhoun  settlements  were  annexed  to  Shawnee  County.  About  1850  James  es¬ 
tablished  an  Indian  Trading  Post  on  Soldier  Creek,  well  within  the  old 
Pottawatomie-Delaware-Kickapoo  Reservation,  about  two  miles  north  of  what 
later  became  the  Diminished  Pottawatomie  Reserve.  At  first,  he  was  not 
technically  a  "settler11 ,  but  was  a  "squatter"  until  185U,  when  his  place 
became  available  for  entry.  The  Indians  called  his  Trading  Post  "  Jim-Jax" . 
Jackson  James  was  a  Missourian,  a  man  of  piety  and  character  (unlike  his 
notorious  nephews  Jesse  and  Frank),  and  a  leader  in  the  pioneer  era  of 
Jackson  County.  For  years  his  store  was  a  Post  Office,  James  Crossing] 
later,  when  taken  over  by  Frank  Nott,  it  was  named  Carl.  It  was  never  a 
village;  merely  a  combination  farm  house  and  country  store.  About  1900 
the  Post  Office  wa.s  moved  to  Bennettville,  which  was  a  country  store  run 
by  W.  R.  (Dock)  Bennett  /EU//3 9 I »  a  mile  south  of  James  Crossing. 


The  land  that  George  Bennett  "entered"  was  Government 
land,  recently  cut  off  from  the  old  Indian  Reservation 
and  opened  to  white  settlement  —  the  Southwest  Quarter 
of  Section  23,  Township  7,  Range  13.  The  price  was 
$1.25  per  acre.  When  the  transaction  vras  finally  com¬ 
pleted,  he  officially  acquired  title  on  May  1,  i860,  by  Patent  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  signed  by  James  Buchanan,  President.  William 
Cruz an  entered  land  on  Soldier  Creek  one-half  mile  farther  north. 


At  the  beginning  of  1856  there  were  very  few  permanent 
white  settlers  in  what  is  now  Jackson  County,  Kansas. 

That  year  a  wagon  train  of  immigrants  from  Milwaukee 
reached  the  present  site  of  Holton  and  established  a 
camp,  but  fearing  trouble  with  "Border  Ruffians"  from 
Missouri,  who  frequently  raided  free-soil  settlements,  nearly  all  of  the 
party  moved  on  to  Topeka,  returning  in  the  Spring  of  1857  to  actually  es¬ 
tablish  the  town  of  Holton.  At  first  it  was  merely  a  camp,  with  a  crude 
log  structure  called  Jim  Lane 1  s  Fort .  There  were  no  other  buildings  there 
until  1858.  The  Indians,  living  along  Soldier  Creek,  were  peaceable,  and 
remote  settlers  were  not  usually  disturbed  by  the  feuding  white  factions 
unless  they  became  involved  in  the  pro-  and  anti-slavery  politics  of  the 
time.  Consequently,  there  was  no  "Border  Ruffian"  difficulty  in  the  iso¬ 
lated  area  where  George  Washington  Bennett  lived. 
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The  original  log  cabin  which  George  Bennett  built  in 
1856-7  was  located  on  the  west  bank  of  Soldier  Creek, 
at  the  edge  of  the  timber  near  the  stream.  Probably 
it  was  intended  to  serve  only  temporarily.  He  lived 
in  it  only  a  short  time,  and  few  details  concerning 
it  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  It  was  a  crude  structure,  about  12  x  lU 
feet,  made  of  rough,  green  logs.  It  had  a  packed  dirt  floor,  a  fireplace 
made  of  stones,  sticks  and  clay,  one  door  and  one  window.  No  sawed  lumber, 
nails,  glass,  or  hardware  were  used  in  its  construction.  The  chinks  be¬ 
tween  the  logs  were  filled  with  clay.  There  were  neither  out-buildings 
nor  weH.  Geode’s  !l carpenter  tools",  which  he  brought  "on  his  back", 
were  an  axe,  a  brush  knife,  an  auger  and  a  pocket  knife,-  he  borrowed 
a  bucksaw  from  Jackson  James.  This  was  the  "home"  to  vrhich  he  brought  his 
bride  in  the  Fall  of  1857.  They  did  not  live  there  very  long;  perhaps 
longer  than  they  would  have,  had  there  not  been  two  very  dry  years  in  1857 
and  1858,  when  the  creek  did  not  overflow  its  banks.  Eventually,  the 
floods  came,  and  the  cabin  was  inundated  after  every  heavy  rain. 


George  built  his  second  log  cabin  on  higher  ground,  in  the  field  to 
the  west  of  the  first  one,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  creek.  It 
was  a  typical  pioneer  log  cabin,  much  superior  to  the  first  one.  He  had 
more  tools  to  work  with,  and  more  time  to  spend  on  it.  It  was  constructed 
of  seasoned  logs,  hand-hewed,  squared,  notched  and  fitted.  It  had  glass 
windows  and  a  puncheon  floor  —  split  logs  laid  flat  side  up,  anchored 
with  wooden  pins.  It  had  a  stone  fireplace  and  chimney.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  limestone  on  the  hill  corner  of  his  land,  which  he  ,rburned", 
mixing  the  lime  with  gravel,  thus  making  a  durable  mortar  for  filling  the 
chinks.  It  was  larger  and  higher  than  the  original  cabin,  and  it  had  a 
shake  roof.  Shakes  were  hand-made,  rough-split  wood  slabs  two  or  three 
feet  long,  8  or  10  inches  wide,  about  an  inch  thick.  They  were  laid  over¬ 
lapping  like  shingles  and  held  in  place  by  weighted  poles  fastened  with 
wooden  pins.  On  one  side  of  the  cabin  was  a  door  of  heavy  hewed  planks, 
fastened  together  with  wooden  pins  and  hung  on  wooden  hinges.  The  latch 
was  a  wooden  bar  mounted  on  a  pivot  on  the  inside  of  the  door.  A  rawhide 
thong  attached  to  the  latch  passed  through  a  hole  to  the  outside,  so  a  pull 
on  it  raised  the  latch;  at  night  the  latch-string  was  drawn  inside.  Along¬ 
side  the  door  was  a  sliding  window,  with  glass  panes,  opened  by  sliding  it 
sideways.  No  nails  or  hardware  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  only  sawed  lumber  was  the  window  sash.  A  ladder  pegged  to 
the  wall  reached  up  to  a  small  loft,  floored  with  poles. 


Near  the  cabin  was  a  "half -face",  in  a  corral  enclosed  by  a  "snake 
fence".  A  half -face  was  a  kind  of  shed,  enclosed  on  three  sides,  the 
fourth  side  open.  The  sides  were  constructed  thus:  two  walls  of  rails 
were  laid  up,  with  about  a  foot  of  space  between  them;  this  "insulation 
space"  was  packed  with  hay.  The  roof  consisted  of  brush,  covered  with 
hsy  or  straw.  A  snake  fence  was  made  of  long  rails  laid  up  zig-zag  style. 

Under  a  large  tree  in  the  yard  was  the  wood  pile,  and  beside  it  the 
ash  hopper;  ashes  were  leached  for  lye,  used  in  making  soap.  There  was 
a  shallow  well  near  the  cabin,  perhaps  10  or  12  feet  deep,  covered  with 
rails.  Water  was  drawn  with  rope  and  bucket.  Its  bottom  was  quicksand. 

In  later  years,  the  boys  sometimes  probed  it  with  long  poles,  but  never 
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reached  solid  bottom;  so  it  was  called  the  "bottomless  well" .  (Uncle 
Dock  told  me  that  if  the  probing  pole  were  long  enough,  it  would  finally 
come  out  in  China;  but  Grandpa,  who  didn't  believe  the  earth  is  round, 
insisted  that  it  would  come  out  in  hell.) 

There  was  a  wide  fringe  of  good  timber  along  the  creek,  and  the  cabin 
was  surrounded  by  virgin  valley  land,  which  was  very  fertile.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  farm,  the  southwest  corner,  consisted  of  high  hills,  not 
suitable  for  cultivation.  There  was  an  abundance  of  fish,  wild  turkeys, 
prairie  chickens,  quail,  squirrels  and  rabbits. 

While  apparently  safe  from  high  water  when  it  was  built,  the  new 
cabin  was  flooded  eventually.  As  the  farms  were  cleared  and  the  prairies 
broken  to  the  north,  the  run-off  of  heavy  rains  became  greater,  and  Sol¬ 
dier  Creek  floods  occasionally  reached  unprecedented  heights,  sometimes 
coming  up  into  the  house. 


Soldier  Creek  is  the  largest  and  longest  creek  in 
Northeast  Kansas,  not  quite  large  enough  to  be  called 
a  river.  Normally  it  is  a  placid  stream,  but  it 
drains  a  large  area,  and  has  been  known  to  overflow 
its  channel  and  spread  to  a  width  of  half  a  mile  or  more  in  that  Valley. 
Several  of  the  early  settlers  who  occupied  the  choice  valley  land  made  the 
mistake  of  locating  their  cabins  too  near  the  creek.  It  is  now  very  small, 
compared  with  what  it  once  was. 


George  Bennett  did  not  build  his  third  house,  which 
was  the  family  home  for  many  years.  It  was  located 
on  a  wooded  hillside  across  the  road  west  of  his  home¬ 
stead  quarter.  After  his  cabin  in  the  valley  field 
had  been  flooded  a  few  times,  he  bought  the  adjoining 
liO  acres,  including  the  log  house.  It  was  a  larger  and  newer  house  than 
the  one  he  had  built,  though  it  seems  small  compared  with  the  size  of  his 
growing  family.  Basically,  it  was  a  one-rocm  log  house,  about  lb  x  18  feeb 
it  was  practically  a  l-^- story  house,  with  low  ceilings.  (A  shed  kitchen 
was  attached  later.)  The  ground  floor  was  one  large  living  room.  On  the 
east  side  was  the  door;  on  the  rrest,  facing  the  hill,  a  window  with  small 
panes.  On  account  of  the  slope,  there  were  half  a  dozen  outside  stair 
steps  leading  up  to  the  door.  By  the  time  this  house  was  built  there  were 
several  small  sawmills  in  the  county,  and  in  Holton  there  was  a  dealer  in 
imported  framing  lumber,  sash,  glass,  nails  and  hardware.  The  floors,  up¬ 
stairs  and  down,  were  wide  sawed  native  boards,  and  the  door  was  home  made, 
but  the  windows  were  of  factory  milled  framing  lumber.  There  were  two  up¬ 
stairs  windows,  in  the  gabled  north  and  south  ends.  The  upstairs  was  real¬ 
ly  one  large,  low  room,  but  it  was  curtained  off  into  several  bed  rooms. 

A  very  steep  stairway  at  the  north  end  of  the  living  room  led  to  the  up¬ 
stairs  .  The  shingle  roof,  sawed  lumber,  and  absence  of  a  fireplace,  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  was  not  the  earliest  type  of  pioneer  cabin.  It  was  heated 
by  a  cast  iron  box  stove,  the  pipe  extending  upward  through  the  roof. 
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Some  years  after  the  log  house  was  built,  a  shed  kitchen  was  attached, 
constructed  of  native  sawed  lumber.  This  shed  was  built  the  length  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  front  or  east  side,  the  down-slope  side,  so  the  front 
door  of  the  original  cabin  became  an  inside  door,  and  the  new  (and  only) 
entrance  was  through  the  kitchen. 

Down  the  slope,  perhaps  100  feet  or  so  from  the  house,  was  a  large, 

unfailing  spring.  The  water  was  clear  and  cold;  to  people  unaccustomed 

to  it,  it  was  vile-tasting,  but  evidently  it  was  "healthy'1.  It  was  called 
"sulphur  water";  probably  loaded  heavily  with  sulphur  and  iron.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  this  water  to  anyone  who  has  never  tasted  it,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  to  those  who  have.  It  not  only  supplied 

all  the  household  and  live  stock  requirements  of  water,  but  also  was 

utilized  as  a  cooler.  It  flowed  through  a  channel  in  a  spring  house  in 
which  crocks  of  milk  and  other  foods  were  kept  cold.  The  stream  meandered 
through  the  yard  and  stock  lots,  emptying  into  the  "big  pond"  near  the 
creek.  This  pond,  covering  several  acres,  had  a  mud  bottom.  Around  its 
edges  the  water  spread  over  a  large  area  perhaps  only  a  few  inches  deep. 

It  was  really  a  swamp,  so  low  that  a  heavy  rain  would  enlarge  it  with  back¬ 
water  from  the  swollen  creek.  It  was  a  fine  breeding  ground  for  frogs  and 
mosquitoes.  Malaria  was  quite  prevalent.  It  was  not  known  that  mosquitoes 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  malady;  the  generally  accepted  theory  was  that 
malaria  was  caused  by  "vapors"  arising  from  newly  broken  sod,  and  that  its 
cure  was  quinine,  sulphur  and  molasses. 

The  cabin  was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  kind  of  "women’s  area"  —  the 
chicken  house  and  the  garden.  (No  Bennett  man  would  have  permitted  him- 
i  self  to  be  caught  dead  tending  chickens  or  hoeing  garden.)  Alongside 
this  "no  man's  land",  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  path,  facing  the  hillside, 
was  an  inconvenient  little  "convenience"  —  sagging  door,  leaky  roof,  its 
real  name  considered  a  "bad  word"  mentioned  only  in  whispers;  perhaps  it 
might  be  politely  described  as  "open  plumbing,  openly  arrived  at". 

There  were  many  large  native  trees  in  the  farmyard  and  on  the  hill¬ 
side  back  of  it.  Scattered  about  were  rail  corn  cribs,  half -face  stock 
sheds,  snake-fence  corrals.  There  was  also  a  smoke-house,  the  spring 
house,  and  sheds  for  farm  equipment,  all  nondescript  structures  of  un¬ 
painted,  rough  native  lumber.  There  was  an  orchard  and  a  garden,  but  no 
vegetable  cave.  Apples,  turnips,  potatoes,  packed  in  straw,  were  buried 
in  pits  and  thus  kept  all  winter;  garden  truck,  such  as  cabbage,  was 
similarly  buried  in  trenches. 

The  Bennett  home  was  in  an  isolated  spot  "at  the  end  of  the  road". 

It  was  accessible  from  the  south,  but  barely  so;  for  the  hills  enclosing 
the  valley  were  steep  and  that  road  was  meandering  and  seldom  used.  A 
better  road  ran  north  fran  the  cabin,  half  a  mile  or  so,  to  a  well-used 
country  highway,  at  the  Soldier  Valley  School  corner  and  the  Cruz an  bridge. 

About  1900  George  bought  a  small  frame  house  which  he  moved  to  a  lo¬ 
cation  near  the  spring  in  the  lower  yard.  He  lived  there  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  a  better  place  on  an  adjoining  farm  which  he  bought*  At 
this  place,  which  bordered  his  original  quarter  on  the  north,  he  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life.  It  was  known  as  the  old  Akers  on  place. 
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The  Cherokee s  were  the  most  highly  civilized  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes  in  America  before  the  Revolutionary  War; 
and  they  still  are  a  They  "were  also  the  most  friendly  to¬ 
ward  the  white  settlers.  Very  early  they  welcomed  the 
missionaries  who'  went  among  them,  and  also  were  strong  ad¬ 
vocates  and  supporters  of  education.  Many  of  the  Gherokees  became  fine 
scholars,  among  them  Sequoia  (for  whom  the  great  trees  of  California  are 
named.)  He  invented  a  Cherokee  alphabet,  wrote  and  translated  many  books 
into  that  language  for  his  people.  The  late  Will  Rogers  was  a  Cherokee. 
Mary  of  the  early  Cherokees  intermarried  with  the  whites .  They  were  bit¬ 
ter  enemies  of  several  of  the  warlike  tribes,  especially  the  Choctaws, 
Seminoles,  ana  Shawnees,  who  carried  on  relentless  warfare  with  the  pio¬ 
neer  settlers.  The  Cherokees  could  always  be  depended  on  by  the  settlers 
as  "friendly  Indians".  Their  tribal  headquarters  are  now,  as  they  were 
in  early  days,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  Tennessee . 
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The  "North  Carolina  Irregular’s "  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
■were  hunters  and  "mountain  men"  who  did  not  formally  join 
the  Army,  but  in  times  cf  trouble  large  numbers  of  them 
would  come  out  of  the  backwoods  and  mountains  and  help 
the  American  troops  in  their  battles  with  the  British.  These  "Irregulars" 
were  frontier  civilians,  not  trained  soldiers,  but  they  knew  all  that  was 
to  be  known  about  fighting  Indians.  They  were  intensely  loyal  to  the 
American  cause,  absolutely  fearless,  and  the  best  riflemen  in  the  world. 

No  army  the  British  sent  into  the  Carolina  frontier  could  cope  with  these 
fighting  mountaineers. 
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Perhaps  the  only  existing  authentic  heirloom  that 
belonged  to  Lucy  Lampton  is  her  sewing  table,  now 
owned  by  the  miter  of  these  lines.  It  is  a  pedes¬ 
tal  table,  not  factory  made,  but  evidently  designed 
and  constructed  by  a  competent  and  artistic  cabinet¬ 
maker.  Its  top  consists  of  two  heavy,  wide  boards,  smoothly  polished  and 
artistically  shaped  and  hinged  together.  These  two  leaves  are  surprising¬ 
ly  heavy,  being  thick,  solid  black  walnut.  Instead  of  a  conventional  draw¬ 
er,  the  table  has  a  compartment  or  box  underneath  the  top,  the  hinged  top 
boards  serving  as  both  table  top  and  lid  for  the  box.  The  top  leaves  are 
mounted  on  a  pivot  or  axis,  so  it  may  be  given  a  quarter-turn,  converting 
it  from  a  "center  table"  or  "work  table"  to  a  "wall  table". 


In  early  days  in  Indiana  there  were  few  public  schools,  prac¬ 
tically  none  in  rural  sections.  Conducting  a  school  was  a 
private  rather  than  a  public  function.  There  were  no  educa¬ 
tional  requirements  for  teachers,  and  women  did  not  teach 
school.  Aiybody  who  desired  to  conduct  a  school  was  free 
to  do  so  if  he  could  get  enough  "patronage"  to  support  the  project.  Often 
such  schools  were  held  in  the  teacher’s  home,  but  sometimes  churches  or 
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other  available  buildings  -were  utilized  for  the  purpose. 

Later,  school  districts  were  organized  which  provided  a  school  house, 
but  the  teacher  depended  on  patronage  for  his  salary.  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
pupil  for  a  three-month  term  was  considered  fair  tuition,  and  $8  or  $10 
per  month  fair  pay  for  a  teacher.  Sometimes  when  no  local  teacher  was 
available  the  parents  would  promote  the  project  and  bring  in  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter  from  elsewhere.  In  such  cases,  the  teacher  usually  ’’boarded  around" 
among  his  patrons,  changing  his  residence  every  week  or  two.  One  notable 
difference  between  a  strictly  private  school  and  one  conducted  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  schoolhouse  was  that  in  the  former  case  the  teacher  could  use  discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  selection  of  his  patrons,  while  in  the  latter  case  the 
school  was  open  to  whoever  paid  the  fee.  Consequently,  in  the  latter  type 
of  school,  there  was  usually  a  gang  of  "big  beys"  whose  purpose  was  to 
"whip  the  teacher"  and  drive  him  out.  Brawn  often  was  a  more  important 
qualification  than  brains  in  conducting  a  successful  school. 

Some  were  "loud"  schools,  others  were  "quiet"  schools,  the  type 
usually  depending  on  the  teacher's  preference.  In  a  "loud"  school,  the 
pupils  were  required  to  study  aloud,  so  the  teacher  would  know  whether 
they  were  studying  or  merely  dreaming;  in  a  "quiet"  school  he  could  not 
be  sure.  Each  system  had  its  advocates.  Uncle  Bill  Nichols  said  he  at¬ 
tended  both  kinds;  he  said  he  sat  for  a  whole  winter  in  a  "loud"  school, 
on  the  soft  side  of  a  rough-split  log  bench,  with  a  book  in  his  hands,  re¬ 
peating  aloud  over  and  over  the  words  "Elephant-bypothenuse,  elephant- 
hypothenuse" ,  and  the  teacher  thought  he  was  studying.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  he  could  not  get  by  with  that  under  his  mother’s  tutelage. 


In  1836  William  Nichols  was  gainfully  employed  as  a 
nursery  salesman,  had  never  considered  teaching 
school,  and  had  no  great  desire  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  William  Wiley  and  his  neighbors  desper¬ 
ately  needed  a  teacher.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
young  man  was  in  position  to  drive  a  favorable  bargain.  He  demanded 
$37.50  for  a  l5-week  term  —  $2 .50  a  week,  an  exorbitant  salary  1  More¬ 
over,  they  would  have  to  board  him  free,  at  one  place  —  no  "boarding 
around".  Those  present  that  night  would  have  to  guarantee  the  salary. 
They  would  have  to  solicit  their  own  patrons  at  whatever  rates  they 
chose  —  except,  they  would  have  to  pay  him  extra  for  every  pupil  over 
fifteen  years  old.  That  was  intended  to  eliminate  the  "big  boy"  problem. 
Wiley  had  two  children  over  fifteen  whom  he  intended  to  send  to  school, 
so  he  protested  vigorously.  The  others  objected  that  it  would  cost  75^ 
a  week  to  board  the  teacher  at  one  place,  on  a  cash  basis,  which  they 
considered  entirely  too  much. 

Finally,  as  midnight  approached,  an  agreement  was  reached.  They 
met  William’s  tenns,  with  a  slight  compromise:  Wiley  would  be  allowed 
$5  for  boarding  the  teacher  15  weeks;  and  William  would  teach  the  two 
over-age  Wiley  children,  Ben  and  Nancy,  at  home,  without  charge.  Two 
years  later  William  Nichols  married  his  pupil,  Nancy  Wiley.  /33 7» 
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Nancy  (Wiley)  Nichols  believed  in  "Heading  an* 
’Ritin* ,  an'  'Rithmetic,  Taught  to  the  tune  of  a 
Hick'ry  stick11.  Uncle  Bill  said  he  didn't  remem¬ 
ber  the  hickory  stick  very  distinctly,  because  she 
used  switches  only  on  "off  days"  —  Monday  through 
Friday  —  and  so  comparatively  gently  that  a  good  one  would  sometimes 
last  two  or  three  days;  but  the  Saturday  Night  Reviews  —  he  had  remem¬ 
bered  them  for  56  years  when  he  told  the  story. 

Each  Saturday  night,  after  he  had  brought  in  the  wood  and  water,  and 
his  mother  had  finished  doing  the  supper  dishes,  she  would  light  up  her 
pipe.  (Nancy  Nichols  smoked  natural,  home-grown  tobacco,  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  home-made  corncob  pipe  —  the  "strongest"  pipe  in  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana;  maybe  in  the  Western  Hemisphere),  Then  the  formal  Review  would 
start.  She  would  ask  him  questions  he  had  missed  during  the  week.  When 
he  missed  an  answer,  his  real  education  would  begin,  and  it  would  continue 
for  every  one  he  missed.  Off  would  come  his  pants,  across  her  knee  he 
would  go,  and  with  a  well-oiled  ’name -strap  she  would  "improve  his  memory" » 
She  would  vigorously  wield  the  strap  until  he  answered  correctly,  or 
until  she  was  tired  - —  and  she  did  not  tire  readily.  He  said  that  after 
a  good  Saturday  night  taming,  or  perhaps  several  of  them  during  a  Re¬ 
view  session  —  and  they  were  all  "good  ones"  —  he  never  could  sit  down 
till  Monday,  and  net  comfortably  even  then.  There  was  one  year,  when  he 
was  about  10  or  11,  during  which  he  couldn't  recall  a  single  Saturday 
night  when  he  didn’t  get  "skinned  alive"  with  that  hame-strap.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  father  never  whipped  him,  nor  was  he  ever  whipped  at 
school.  One  schoolmaster  mildly  complained  to  his  mother  about  something 
once,  and  it  brought  him  a  "double  dose"  of  hame-strap,  which  he  described 
as  "a  holy  terror";  rubbing  himself  reminiscently,  he  added:  "Pd  as 
lief  sit  on  a  red-hot  stovelid."  Nancy's  educational  methods  made  his 
boyhood  a  nightmare ,  and  when  the  opportunity  arrived,  he  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  leave  home. 

About  35  years  ago  an  elderly  Switzerland  County  lady  said  to  me: 

"Oh,  yes ;  I  knotted  Uncle  Billy  and  Aunt  Nancy  right  well  when  I  was  lit¬ 
tle,  before  they  went  out  West,"  She  continued,  pointing  across  the  val¬ 
ley,  "They  lived  in  yon  white  house.  She  raised  her  young-uns  on  birch 
rods  and  hame-straps.  When  us  kids  was  bad,  Ma  never  threatened  to  give 
us  to  the  Indians,  like  most  folks  did  their  kids;  Ma  always  told  us 
she'd  give  us  to  Aunt  Nancy,  and  she'd  larn  us  the  mul'pication  table. 
That'd  settle  us."  She  went  on:  "Aunt  Nancy  had  a  sayin1,  spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child.  I  reckon  she  never  spoilt  her  kids  none,  but 
she  shore  spoilt  their  bottoms  ever  Sat'd’y  night," 

According  to  this  old  lady,  "Uncle  Will  and.  Aunt  Nancy  was  right 
good  folks,  gen' ally;  only  she  was  a  little  too  free  with  the  hame-strap. 
He  was  an  easy-goin’  feller,  but  come  to  a  show-down,  he  wore  the  pants; 
though  some  said  not.  He  made  her  let  Polly  go  to  Kansas.  Pa  took  Polly 
to  the  train,  ’bout  20  mile,  and  BiUy  went  along.  When  they  got  there, 

Pa  gives  Billy  a  sack  of  clothes  and  things  and  seme  money  Uncle  Will  had 
snuck  out,  and  told  him.  You're  a-goin1  with  PoPiy;  and  he  went,  and  he 
never  did  come  back  at  all."  Grandmother  Bennett  never  said  much  about 
her  own  education.  As  I  understand  it,  the  "hame-strap"  method  was  re¬ 
served  especially  for  the  boys. 
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Buffalo  hunting,  as  carried  on  by  ‘'Buffalo  Bill”  Cod‘r,  was 
not  a  sport,  but  a  strictly  commercial  enterprise.  The 
method  was  a  variation  from  that  used  by  the  plains  Indians 
from  time  immemorial.  The  objects  were  to  supply  meat  to 
the  Army  and  railroad  contractors,  and  to  furnish  buffalo 
hides  for  a  thriving  Eastern  market. 

During  the  summer  season  on  the  western  plains  great  herds  of  buffalo 
would  move  toward  'watering  places  on  the  Arkansas  River  and  other  streams. 
In  early  days,  the  Indians  would  penetrate  a  herd  that  was  quietly  graz¬ 
ing,  and  with  spears  and  arrows,  kill  a  few  of  the  animals  before  the  herd 
took  fright  and  stampeded.  Later,  when  they  acquired  ponies  and  guns, 
they  would  pursue  tne  herd,  killing  more. 

"Buffalo  Bill"  employed  a  crew  of  expert  riders  and  shooters.  Their 
method  was  to  stampede  the  animals,  then  ride  alongside  the  "thundering 
herd",  which  moved  fairly  slowly,  shooting  with  short,  heavy  carbines  at 
close  range,  often  not  more  than  a  few  feet.  In  the  wake  of  the  stamped¬ 
ing  herd  would  be  a  long  trail  of  dead  buffalo,  as  the  pursuit  would  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  herd  scattered,  A  crew  of  expert  skinners  would  follow; 
then  came  the  cutters  and  wagon  men.  These  crews  would  take  the  hides 
and  hind  quarters,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  carcass  for  wolves. 
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W.  R.  (Dock)  Bennett  was  a  "natural  born"  country  mer¬ 
chant.  He  was  a  good  mixer,  had  a  friendly  disposition 
aid.,  as  the  neighbors  saw  it,  he  was  lazy*  At  that 
time  and  place,  anybody  who  did  not  enjqy  doing  heavy 
farm  labor  was  considered  lazy.  This  class  included  school  teachers,  store 
clerks,  preachers,  stock  buyers  —  everybody  who  did  not  live  by  manual 
labor  —  especially  County  Officials,  lawyers,  and  merchants.  Dock  Ben¬ 
nett  was  not  lazy  when  it  came  to  practicing  his  calling.  He  was  not  a 
good  "business  man"  in  the  modern  sense,  but  he  was  an  excellent  trader, 
particularly  gifted  as  a  country  storekeeper;  and  he  prospered. 

In  the  late  1890' s  he  built  a  little  store  on  his  farm,  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  Cruz  an  bridge,  and  opened  up  with  a  small  line  of  gene  raj. 
merchandise.  The  grocery  line  was  largely  "staples"  —  sugar,  salt,  flour, 
coffee,  tobacco,  coal  oil,  candy,  etc..  In  bulk;  especially  soda  pop  and 
patent  medicine.  The  farmers  bought  very  little  "store  food".  Dock  had 
a  flourishing  Indian  trade  on  "dry  goods  and  notions".  The  place  was 
called  Bennettville,  being  the  center  of  a  community  of  Bennett  relatives. 

There  was  an  old  established  store  a  mile  up  the  Creek,  originally 
the  "Jim-Jax"  Indian  Trading  Post,  later  called  Janies  Crossing,  and  still 
later  Carl  postoffice;  but  it  had  not  prospered  since  Jackson  James  sold 
it  in  the  early  days.  The  Bennettville  store  was  In  a  much  better  loca¬ 
tion  and  under  better  management.  Eventually  Dock  Bennett  was  named  Post¬ 
master  and  Bennettville  officially  became  Carl.  Tire  mail  was  light.  Be- 
whickered  old  "Uncle  Sam"  carried  the  pouch  on  horseback,  from  Circleville, 
through  Carl  and  Avoca,  to  St.  Clere;  down  one  day  and  back  the  next. 

After  a  few  years  the  Postoffice  succumbed  to  R.FjD,,  and  improved  roads 
and  better  methods  of  transportation  doomed  all  country  stores;  so  with 
the  approach  of  old  age.  Dock  retired  and  the  store  was  closed. 
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If  some  modern  historian  were  looking  for  a  "typical  country  store" 
of  the  vintage  of  the  late  1800* s  he  probably  could  go  much  farther  but 
not  do  much  better  than  to  select  Bennettville  as  the  object  of  his  quest. 
Here  was  a  country  merchant  with  wit  and  trading  instinct.  He  kept  the 
land  of  store  his  patrons  liked  i  The  farmers  could  come  in  without  clean¬ 
ing  idle  manure  off  their  boots.  It  was  an  untidy  place,  but  the  customers 
found  it  "comfortable".  The  arrangement  of  stock  was  more  or  less  a  jum¬ 
ble,  but  Dock  co'ild  usually  supply  a ny  ordinary  demands.  Dry  goods,  flour 
and  sugar  were  traded  for  butter,  eggs  and  poultry;  and  Dock  made  money 
on  both  his  purchases  and  his  sales. 

In  the  rear  was  the  inevitable  pot-bellied  stove,  the  "liars  bench", 
and  several  comfortable  old  chairs.  There  was  the  sand-box  spitoon,  that 
some  of  the  better  marksmen  could  hit  —  sometimes.  Near  by,  and  handy, 
was  the  open  cracker  barrel  —  heavily  salted  crackers,  free.  No  dipper 
at  the  water  bucket,  usually  no  water  either;  but  plenty  of  pop,  in  all 
flavors  —  not  free;  also  a  tempting  array  of  tinned  sardines,  salmon, 
rat-bait  cheese,  canned  peaches  —  likewise  not  free.  Horse  Shoe  and 
Battle  .Axe  Plug,  Granger  Twist,  five-cent  Cigars,  Bull  Durham  in  big  or 
little  cotton  sacks.  That  stove  was  the  political  and  masculine  social 
center  of  the  Township ,  Big  and  little  "deals"  were  made  there;  tall 
tales  were  told;  and  sometimes  arguments  degenerated  to  a  bloody  sham¬ 
bles.  The  rear  of  the  store  was  a  man’s  world;  the  women  clustered 
around  the  dry-goods  counter  up  front.  There  was  a  Lodge  Hall  upstairs, 
which  doubled  as  a  community  meeting  place  and  dance  floor.  There  were 
no  Sunday  Schools  or  Churches  nearer  than  Olive  Hill  and  Bucks  Grove,  and 
precious  little  demand  for  any.  On  the  whole,  the  community  was  not  out¬ 
right  "wild  and  tough",  but  the  saintly  population  was  sparse.  In  the 
late  l800’s  travel  was  difficult  and  small  rural  communities  and  villages 
like  St.  Clere,  Adrian,  and  Bennettville  were  isolated;  and  they  tended 
to  fester  in  their  isolation.  With  the  coming  of  the  automobile  and  good 
roads,  following  World  War  I,  the  era  of  the  old-time  country  store  ended. 


Addemdum  -  see  page  59. 


LEONARD  DALE  NO  T  T 

After  page  59  of  this  book  was  printed, 
the  death  of  Leonard  Dale  Nott  occurred,  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1957;  burial  in  Holton  Cemetery. 
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"LEFT-OVERS,  ODDS  AND  ENDS" 


The  Bennett  Book  was  not  dashed  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Its 
preparation  required  the  help  of  mary  people  and  the  labor  of  mary  years. 
This  material  was  not  presented  to  tte  by  a  ’’keeper  of  the  records",  pre¬ 
cisely  arranged,  carefully  written  out,  neatly  packaged,  ready  for  print¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  these  fragments  of  history  were  collected  bit  by 
bit,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  over  a  period  of  fifty  years.  It 
has  taken  me  three  years  to  "fit  the  pieces  together"  and  print  the  book. 
Naturally,  there  were  many  "odds  and  ends"  left  over. 

No  Bennett  History  has  ever  been  assembled  before,  and  this  is  not  a 
complete  history.  Most  of  our  family’s  history  never  has  been  and  never 
will  be  recorded;  much  of  it  is  lost  beyond  recall. 

To  the  l880’s  is  as  far  back  as  "living  memory"  goes  in  the  Bennett 
family  now.  When  I  began  collecting  these  items,  the  "living  memory"  ex¬ 
tended  back  to  the  1830’ s.  Beyond  that,  the  incidents  related  in  this 
book  were  "handed  down",  some  of  them  through  mary  different  generations 
of  widely  scattered  families . 

There  are  comparatively  few  written  documents  to  shed  light  on  the 
family’s  early  history.  The  circumstances  and  way  of  life  of  our  early 
ancestors  did  not  require  the  keeping  of  account  books;  letters  were  sel¬ 
dom  written  or  received,  and  most  of  such  as  there  were  have  been  lost. 
There  are  a  few  public  records  —  court  proceedings,  deeds,  tax  returns, 
census  enumerations,  marriage  licenses,  wills,  obituaries,  news  items, 
etc.  —  that  confirm*  but  add  little  to  the  information  available  from  less 
formal  sources. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  called  on,  and  kept  up  a  voluminous  corre¬ 
spondence  with  mary  distant  relatives  and  "old  timers"  in  Switzerland  and 
Vermillion  Counties  in  Indiana;  around  Paris  and  Charleston  in  Illinois ; 
Lancaster,  Nicholasville,  Lexington  and  Mays vi lie  in  KentucJky;  Marietta 
and  Xenia  in  Ohio;  and  other  places  where  the  Bennetts  and  their  connec¬ 
tions  have  lived.  I  have  obtained  much  information  from  these  sources. 

Even  for  the  "living  memory"  history  of  the  past  sixty  years,  I  have 
leaned  heavily  upon  so  many  people  for  assistance  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  just  what  part  I  personally  remember,  and  what  part  others 
have  told  me.  One  cannot  put  the  real  story  into  a  formal  biography  — 
at  least,  I  can  not.  Ly  purpose  in  these  pages  has  been  to  relate  many 
informal,  human  interest  incidents;  events  of  no  great  importance  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  very  helpful  in  giving  their  descendants  some  idea  as  to  what 
kind  of  people  our  ancestors  were  and  what  kind  of  lives  they  lived. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  collected  a  great  deal  more  material  than 
can  be  used  in  this  book;  much  of  it  irrelevant  and  immaterial.  Some  of 
it,  which  does  not  seem  to  fit  into  the  preceding  pages,  seems  to  be  Yrorth 
saving.  Hence  this  Chapter  of  "random  items",  quite  trivial  and  discon¬ 
nected  to  be  sure,  but  on  the  whole  throwing  a  very  clear  and  revealing 
light  on  the  "way  of  life  at  Grandpa’s". 
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REMINISCENCES 
AMD  RAMBLING  OBSERVATIONS 

By  John  A.  Shields 


I  knew  ny  mother’s  parents  well.  "Going  to  Grand¬ 
pa’s"  played  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  ny  early  boyhood. 
We  lived  only  seven  miles  away,  and  frequently  went  "up 
home"  (as  Mother  called  it.)  I  was  the  first  grandchild, 
and  Grandpa  was  inclined  to  humor  ire .  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  I 
KNEW  this,  and  took  full  advantage  of  the  favorable  situation.  1  was 
freely  allowed  to  ride  down  the  fodder  shocks ,  dig  up  the  vegetable  pits,, 
put  dancing  pebbles  into  the  big  spring,,  throw  sticks  at  the  peafowls , 
pick  green  apples  ,  chase  the  turkeys  ,  tease  the  dogs  —  and  to  commit 
countless  other  misdemeanors  and  kick  up  ny  heels  in  ways  that  the  numer¬ 
ous  grand -off  spring  of  later  years  had  better  not  have  experimented  with. 
Uncle  Garrett  and  Cousin  Art  Latti more ,  both  about  my  age ,  soon  learned 
that  they  could  join  me  in  pranks  that  Grandpa  would  not  put  up  with  from 
them  alone:  such  as  tying  knots  in  the  harness ,  riding  the  calves ,  and 
teaching  kittens  to  swim  in  the  spring.  Though  that  was  back  in  the  early 
1890 *  s ,  the  intervening  years  have  not  dimmed  iry  memories  of  the  old  log 
cabin  and  the  doting  grandparents  who  lived  in  it. 


LIFE  AT 
GRANDPA’S 


My  earliest  memories  are  of  people  and  things ,  rather 
than  of  events .  To  me.  Grandpa  Bennett  was  always  an  old 

man.  He  really  was  not  very  old  when  I  first  knew  him  in 

the  late  1880*3,  being  about  60,  with  more  than  a  third  of 
still  ahead  of  him.  He  was  slightly  under  medium  height, 
but  well  proportioned.  He  had  a  full-face  brown  beard,  thick  and  busby 
rather  than  long,  his  unkempt  hair  hanging  almost  to  his  shoulders. 

The  exceptionally  long  hair  suddenly  "went  out  of  style"  about  the 
summer  of  1893,  when  Uncle  Bill  Nichols,  who  was  visiting  in  Kansas  at 
the  time,  tactlessly  remarked  that  it  was  a  "Buffalo  Bill  haircut".  This 
unfortunate  comparison  peeved  Grandpa  not  a  little.  For  some  reason  that 
I  do  not  know.  Grandpa  was  not  at  all  fond  of  his  famous  cousin,  Bill 
Cody;  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  was  likely  to  "rile"  him;  he  said  he 
"didn’t  want  no  truck  with  the  old  wind-bag" .  That  afternoon  he  ordered 

Uncle  Johnie  to  trim  his  hair,  and  Uncle  Johnie  cut  it  as  short  as  the 

scissors  would  shear.  I  distinctly  remember  the  startling  transformation 
of  Grandpa’s  appearance.  Uncle  Johnie  declared  that  in  the  process  he  had 
discovered  a  spool  of  barbed  wire,  a  craw's  nest,  a  couple  of  squirrels, 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  items 3  which  did  not  strike  Grandpa  as  "funny" . 
When  Grandpa  walked  across  the  yard  the  dogs  barked  at  him,  taking  Mm  for 
a  stranger |  whereupon,  the  dogs  had  some  bad  luck.  An  Indian  came  ty  "on 
a  trade"  and  failed  to  recognize  him,  which  ruined  a  deal.  To  me,  after 
that  haircut  Grandpa  was  never  again  the  same  man. 

Grandpa's  every-day  garb  was  work  shirt,  boots  and  overalls 3  on  Sun- 
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days,  or  when  expecting  compary,  he  usually  wore  a  "store  suit")  in  win¬ 
ter,  a  heavy  coat,  flannel  mittens  and  a  cap.  On  very  cold  days  he  wore 
a  muffler  over  his  ears  and  around  his  neck,  and  bundled  his  feet  and 
legs  in  gumy  sacks,  tying  the  wrappings  on  with  binder  twine.  Though 
Grandma  was  not  acutely  style-conscious,  and  certainly  not  given  to  nagg¬ 
ing  "Bap",  this  "potato-sack  git-up"  (as  she  called  it)  never  failed  to 
ruffle  her  gentle  disposition)  she  wouldn’t  put  up  idth  his  wearing  "the 
things"  in  her  house. 

On  most  subjects  Grandpa  was  open-minded  and  reasonable)  on  a  few 
matters  he  "had  his  notions"  and  was  inflexibly  obstinate)  no  amount  of 
logic  could  penetrate  his  prejudices.  He  had  a  tone  of  voice  and  a  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking  unlike  that  of  anybody  else  in  the  community)  I  have 
since  identified  it  as  a  "Hoosier  drawl",  strongly  modified  by  words  and 
phrases  and  a  peculiar  twang  that  harked  back  to  the  foothills  and  val¬ 
leys  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  He  had  a  voice  that,  at  full  volume,  had  an 
unusual  carrying  quality)  not  a  deep,  rumbling,  fog-horn  tone,  but  a 
rather  high,  vibrant  pitch  that  could  easily  be  heard  a  mile  or  two. 

“When  Uncle  Dock  installed  a  telephone.  Grandpa  pronounced  the  solemn  ver¬ 
dict  that  people  couldn’t  talk  over  a  wire)  no  matter  if  Dock  DID  talk 
over  a  wire  many  times  a  dey,  it  simply  COULDN’T  BE  DONE,  and  that’s  all 
there  liras  to  it:  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  changed  this  notion  or 
not,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it.  let,  strangely  enough,  long  before 
the  Wright  Brothers  were  ever  heard  of,  Grandpa  was  absolutely  convinced 
that  men  would  some  day  make  a  machine  that  would  fly.  He  seemed  to  ad¬ 
just  his  mind  readily  to  physical  forces  and  phenomena,  but  he  could  not 
conprehend  intangible  things  like  electricity. 

Grandpa  was  big -lie  art  ed  and  open-handed  toward  those  who  were  really 
in  need)  he  freely  fed  the  hungiy )  but  he  was  a  frugal  man,  and  never 
acquired  the  wasteful  habit  of  giving  away  pennies,  even  to  his  grand¬ 
children*  He  was  generous,  almost  to  a  fault,  in  giving  me  trinkets  viien- 
ever  I  visited  him)  such  things  as  an  old  broken  candle  mold,  a  handful 
of  empty  shotgun  shells,  a  ring  he  had  made  of  a  horseshoe  nail,  some 
patent  medicine  bottle  corks  for  ny  fishline,  a  pair  of  jackrabbit  ears, 
pieces  of  petrified  wood,  and  other  things  that  I  prized  highly)  but  he 
v;as  very  careful  with  his  cash. 

Grandpa  was  a  shrewd  trader,  but  I  cheated  him  shamefully  once,  v/hen 
I  was  a  very  small  lad.  He  had  found  an  old  pocket  knife,  worth  at  least 
a  dime  when  it  was  new,  and  its  value  had  depreciated  only  about  10  cents . 

I  wanted  it  very  much  but  did  not  have  the  nerve  to  ask  him  to  give  me 
something  that  valuable.  I  had  a  squirrel’s  tail,  somewhat  moth-eaten, 
that  I  thought  I  could  part  with .  Art  Lattimore ,  somewhat  younger  than  1, 
wanted  it,  but  all  he  had  to  trade  was  a  broken  harness  buckle,  and  I  al¬ 
ready  had  one  of  those  things .  Art  howled  and  carried  on  for  the  squirrel's 
tail  till  Grandpa  got  annoyed  and  offered  to  trade  me  the  knife  for  it. 

After  the  deal  was  closed,  he  told  Art  he  would  give  him  the  squirrel’s 
tail  if  he  would  shut  up.  Taking  the  long  view,  it  was  a  very  satisfactory 
deal,  all  around.  After  cutting  ny  finger,  I  traded  the  knife  to  our  hired 
hand  for  a  10- cent  dumb  watch  he  had  won  at  a  raffle)  Art  was  so  pleased 
that,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  bawled  for  a  squirrel’s  tail  since 
then.  Even  Grandpa  did  not  lose  much,  for  I  don’t  think  he  needed  a 
squirrel’s  tail  very  badly  anyhow. 


•  ! 
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Grandmother  Bennett  was  a  small  woman;  in  appearance 
almost  frail,  but  she  was  a  dynamo  of  energy.  Along  with 
bearing  11  children,  she  did  an  incredible  amount  of  work 
almost  up  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Housework,  in  her 
schedule,  (I  am  referring  to  the  1890 ’ s  and  earlier,)  was  not  strictly 
limited  to  the  house.  It  also  included  milking  several,  cows  twice  a  day, 
tending  the  garden,  looking  after  a  few  hundred  chickens,  turkeys,  guineas, 
geese  and  ducks;  gathering  the  eggs,  churning  the  butter,  canning  the 
fruits  and  vegetables,  making  jams  and  jellies,  leaching  lye  from  wood 
ashes,  boiling  soap  in  a  big  iron  kettle  over  an  outdoor  fire,  occasion¬ 
ally  splitting  a  little  fire-wood,  carrying  water  up  the  hill  from  the 
spring  —  these  chores  were  considered  "housework” ;  as  were  the  routine 
duties  of  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  mending,  baking  bread,  sweeping, 
scrubbing,  and  making  practically  all  of  the  family  clothing.  In  case  of 
illness,  she  was  the  doctor  and  the  nurse,  too  busy  to  get  sick  herself. 
These  tasks,  except  the  milking,  were  shared  by  the  girls  as  they  grew  15). 
The  Bennett  family  roots  ran  back  through  many  generations  of  East  Ken¬ 
tuckians,  and  their  way  of  life  was  not  much  different  from  that  of  their 
pioneer  ancestors , 

Grandma 1  s  every-d^r  dresses  (circa  1890)  were  plain,  serviceable, 
home  made,  of  gingham  or  "yard  goods",  with  a  little  touch  of  color  — 
not  much.  Her  Sunday  dress  (possibly  she  had  more  than  one,  but  I  doubt 
it)  was  a  severe  black,  well  starched  and  ironed,  suitable  apparel  for 
anybody’s  wedding  or  funeral.  She  was  an  excellent  seamstress,  but  she 
did  not  cater  much  to  style  or  design.  To  her,  "a  dress  was  a  dress  was 
a  dress";  supposed  to  cover  the  bocfy  (ears  to  ankles ) ,  keep  the  wearer 
warm,  not  soil  readily,  and  last  a  long  time;  any  additional  qualty, 
style  or  frills  were  purely  incidental  (if  not  downright  sinful) .  In  her 
later  years,  perhaps  influenced  by  the  worldly  manners  of  her  daughters 
and  daughters-in-law,  but  definitely  to  Grandpa’s  disgust,  she  had  several 
Sunday  dresses,  relaxing  somewhat  on  the  "color  line"  and  even  displaying 
a  little  lace  trim. 

liy  early  memories  of  Grandma  Bennett  are  largely  associated  with  big 
slices  of  warm  bread,  fresh  from  the  oven,  with  thick  slabs  of  butter  and 
generous  spreads  of  jam  and  preserves.  She  spanked  Art  Lattimore  for 
throwing  rocks  at  her  little  chickens ;  she  didn’t  happen  to  catch  me  at 
it,  but  I  never  was  too  confident  about  what  she  might  do  under  provoca¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  my  confidence  in  Grandpa  was  boundless.  Grand¬ 
ma  was  always  telling  me  stories,  knitting  stockings  and  mittens  for  me, 
giving  me  Christmas  toys,  and  (again  unlike  Grandpa)  at  the  summer  picnics 
she  sometimes  gave  me  a  nickel  to  spend  at  the  stand.  In  her  later  years 
she  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  answering  ny  questions,  and  writing  down 
incredible  quantities  of  names,  dates  and  events  pertaining  to  the  family; 
much  of  the  material  in  this  book  comes  from  her  remarkable  memory .  I  was 
very  fond  of  Grandma. 
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REMINISCENCES 
AND  RAMBLING  OBSERVATIONS 

By  Arthur  G.  Bennett 


I  was  born  and  spent  iry  first  18  years  (1896- 
19lh)  at  Bennett vi lie .  Strictly  speaking,  there  is 
not  and  never  was  any  such  place.  It  was  not  a  vil¬ 
lage,  a  postoffice  address,  a  school  district,  or  a 
township.  It  was  merely  a  11  neighborhood"  or  "community"  that,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  comprised  the  Soldier  Valley  School  District.  Grandpa  Bennett 
and  the  Bennett  relatives  owned  and  occupied  most  of  the  land  around 
there.  He  was  the  original  pioneer  settler.  Uncle  Dock  (W.  R.  Bennett), 
the  first  white  child  to  be  born  in  the  community ,  ran  a  "country  store" 
there,  which  was  the  "community  center";  so  the  neighborhood,  with  in¬ 
definite  boundaries,  acquired  the  unofficial  name,  "Bermettville" .  When 
Uncle  Dock  became  Postmaster,  the  Post  Office  in  his  store  was  officially 
Carl.  The  store  and  postoffice  were  discontinued  long  ago,  but  the  com¬ 
munity  is  still  referred  to  as  "Bermettville",  though  few  Bennetts  live 
there  now. 


IT  WAS  GALLED 
BEMETTVILLE 


Grandpa  Bennett  never  took  much  interest  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  had  no  political  ambition  whatever ;  but 
within  the  family  he  was  the  dominant  figure,  defi¬ 
nitely  "Head  of  the  Gian",  and  there  his  authority 
practically  amounted  to  that  of  a  Chieftain.  He  exercised  this  authority, 
or  attempted  to  do  so,  long  after  his  children  attained  their  majority. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  at  odds  with  individuals  among  them,  but  if  "out¬ 
siders"  were  involved  he  could  be  counted  on  "for  the  family  against  the 
world" . 

'Whenever  he  wanted  one  of  the  boys  to  help  him  at  his  work  he  would 
ride  to  a  near  by  hilltop  and  call  the  one  he  wanted.  It  did  not  matter 
whether  he  could  see  the  boy  or  not;  his  voice  could  be  heard  up  and  down 
the  valley  and  across  the  hills  for  two  miles  or  more;  and  the  one  who 
was  summoned  was  expected  to  come  "up  home"  promptly ,  regardless  of  what 
he  might  be  doing  at  the  moment. 


Uncle  Dock's  store,  located  only  a  mile  from  the  Reser¬ 
vation  and  half  a  mile  from  Grandpa's  home,  had  a  large 
Indian  trade.  The  Indians  received  "cash  allotments"  from 
the  Government,  and  immediately  after  "pay  day"  they  would 
throng  the  store,  generally  coming  in  large  family  groups,  to  spend  their 
money.  As  a  rule,  they  were  thriftless  and  "easy  traders”.  They  were 
good  "grocery  customers",  as  they  did  not  do  much  farming.  The  men  con¬ 
sumed  large  quantities  of  "red  pop"  and  patent  medicine  (heavily  spiked 
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with  alcohol);  the  squaws  liked  brightly  colored  blankets,,  dry  goods, 
ribbons  and  beads . 

After  spending  their  cash  at  Dock’s  store  they  would  stop  at  Grand¬ 
pa's  with  a  lot  of  ’’trading  stock1’  —  live  poultry,  pigs,  all  sorts  of 
personal  property.  Grandpa  always  kept  an  ample  supply  of  smoked  hams 
and  bacon,  cured  pork,  beef,  sausage,  potatoes,  tornips,  apples,  vegeta¬ 
bles  of  various  kinds,  canned  fruit,  etc.  Usually  the  "trading  sessions" 
would  last  all  day  and  sometimes  well  into  the  night.  Frequently  they 
would  trade  to  Grandpa  much  of  the  stuff  they  had  just  bought  from  the 
store  for  cash;  and  Dock  would  take  it  back.  Both  Grandpa  and  Dock  made 
handsome  profits  out  of  the  Indian  tra.de.  Holton  got  considerable  Indian 
business,  but  it  was  farther  away,  the  squaws  did  not  feel  at  home  in  the 
town  stores,  the  merchants  were  not  "all-day  traders",  the  men  would 
patronize  the  "boot-leg  joints"  and  often  get  put  in  jail  over  night  to 
sober  up.  Consequently,  Dock  did  a  considerable  volume  of  Indian  business. 


E-TU-AN 


Often  several  of  my  cousins  and  I  were  on  hand,  watch¬ 
ing  Grandpa's  Indian  trading  sessions  with  great  interest 
and  wide-eyed  wonder.  There  was  one  Indian,  a  regular  cus¬ 
tomer,  whom  we  regarded  with  great  curiosity,  even  downright  awe.  He  was 
a  huge,  rugged  f ellow,  named  E-tu-an.  He  wore  an  over-size  black  hat,  his 
long  hair  in  two  braids  hanging  over  his  ears  and  reaching  well  below  his 
shoulders.  He  always  wore  a  black  silk  band  over  his  face,  below  his 
eyes  and  above  his  mouth,  tied  at  the  back  of  his  head,  somewhat  like  a 
bandit's  mask.  He  did  this  to  hide  a  disfigurement  —  his  nose  had  been 
bitten  off  in  a  fight.  To  us,  he  was  an  awesome  looking  character,  all 
the  more  interesting  because  he  did  not  talk  in  a  tone  or  manner  that  his 
appearance  seemed  to  call  for:  he  had  an  exceedingly  soft,  peculiar 
voice,  pleasant  and  agreeable,  indeed  quite  musical.  While  we  watched 
him  constantly  and  intently,  he  always  completely  ignored  us. 


There  was  a  rather  large  wild  and  reckless  element 
among  Bennettville ' s  population.  These  people  were  among 
Dock's  best  customers  and  they  tended  to  congregate  at 
the  store.  Everybocty-  in  the  community  knew  each  other 
well,  often  quite  intimately,  and  the  activities,  often  the  violence,  of 
these  people  was  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  private  discussion. 

Sunday  baseball  games  were  regular  events,  as  were  "amateur"  horse 
races  and  Saturday  Night  public  dances;  with  occasional  Lodge  picnics, 
Uth-of-July  celebrations ,  and  parties  of  various  kinds;  and  often  merely 
rainy-day  congregations  of  loafers. 

Sunday  ball  games  drew  large  crowds  and  aroused  great  enthusiasm. 
Often  tempers  would  flare  up  and  fistic  encounters,  among  both  spectators 
and  players,  would  ensue.  These  games  were  usually  exciting  events,  ird 
interest  was  further  enhanced  because  "anything  might  happen". 
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Saturday  I'fi.ght  dances  in  the  lodge  Hall  over  the  store  were  also 
popular  social  events  ,  attracting  large  crowds  from  all  over  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  county.  Iviy  dad  (H.  W.  Bennett )  was  usually  floor 
manager.  The  "calling  of  the  dance"  and  the  tread  of  feet  were  some¬ 
times  audible  a  mile  away.  Those  people  really  "put  everything"  into 
these  dances.  Occasionally  one  would  break  up  in  what  was  called  a 
"knock-down-and-dr ag-o ut"  —  a  "free-for-all"  fight.  After  such  an  event 
the  dances  would  be  suspended  for  a  few  weeks  until  tempers  cooled  down. 
Usually,  however,  the  fights  were  personal  affairs  arising  out  of  individ¬ 
ual  grievances,  such  as  girls,  sharp  horse-trades,  tactless  remarks,  etc. 
Most  of  the  fights  were  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  sudden  flare-ups  of 
quick  temper,  comparatively  bloodless,  brief,  and  soon  forgotten.  The 
meanest  ones  were  those  with  "advance  billing".  All  of  them  were  fought 
"without  gloves",  on  a  basis  of  "no  holds  barred". 

These  are  memories  of  the  horse-and-buggy  era,  when  farms  were  iso¬ 
lated  and  roads  were  poor.  An  Indian  pony  could  be  bought  for  five  or 
ten  dollars  and  most  young  men  owned  one,  but  few  had  buggies.  During 
the  first  decade  of  this  century  in  Soldier  Valley  a  farm  boy's  world  was 
his  immediate  community,  and  the  only  outlet  for  his  restricted  social 
instinct  was  provided  by  the  country  store.  Uncle  Dock's  store  observed 
no  definite  schedule  of  business  hours j  it  remained  open  as  long  as 
there  were  people  around.  His  home  was  only  a  few  steps  from  the  store, 
and  often  he  would  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  serve  a  customer. 
Sunday  was  usually  the  best  business  dsy  of  the  week.  The  store  observed 
no  holidays,  except  perhaps  to  stock  up  a  little  extra  in  anticipation  of 
increased  volume.  One  11  cracker -b arr el  philosopher"  claimed  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  did  not  apply  between  the  Reservation  and  Olive  Hill. 


Uncle  Dock  Bennett's  was  a  typical  "old- 
time  country  store" .  In  the  rear  of  the  store 
was  a  large  cast-iron  pot-bellied  heating  stove. 
Scattered  about  it  were  several  chairs,  nail 
kegs,  boxes,  stools,  and  a  home  made  bench  seat  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  loafers  —  politely  called  customers.  On  the  floor  were 
two  tobacco  caddies  partly  filled  with  sawdust  for  the  customers  to  spit 
at.  This  was  the  "sanctum"  of  a  more  or  less  regular  group  of  Sunday 
loafers,  who  would  sit  around  all  day  gossiping,  spinning  yarns,  telling 
tall  tales,  smoking  cheap  cigars,  chewing  their  cuds,  and  spitting  at  the 
caddies . 

Some  of  the  habitues  of  the  sanctum  were  notably  eccentric.  Bill 
Slocum  was  famous  for  his  unrestrained  laughter.  When  something  struck 
him  as  funny  he  would  shout  and  whoop,  lose  all  self-control,  and  actually 
go  into  laughing  convulsions .  Often  he  would  slide  off  his  seat  to  the 
floor,  where  he  would  pitch,  roll,  writhe,  and  yell  with  uncontrollable 
glee.  At  times  he  would  attempt  to  embellish  the  yarn  that  had  tickled 
him  so  mightily,  but  he  was  seldom  understood,  for  he  could  say  only  a 
word  or  two  between  his  fresh  outbursts  of  laughter.  Bob  Cruz  an  was 
suave  and  worldly,  clever  at  repartee.  John  Kennedy  was  serious,  doleful. 
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and  pessimistic s  delivering  his  remarks  with  an  air  of  tragedy  and  impend¬ 
ing  doom.  Scott  Reed  was  a  cynic ;  sardonic,  glib,  voluble;  claimed  to  be 
an  atheist,  and  expounded  his  philosophy  unceasingly.  Ez  Ketchum,  a  rustic 
Paul  Bunyan  bountifully  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  liberally 
gifted  with  a  vivid  imagination,  was  the  ’’tail  tale"  master  extraordinary 
and  the  unrivaled  king  of  the  Liars  Bench. 

Each  devotee  of  the  noxious  weed  had  his  individual  and  unique  style 
of  taking  a  chew.  Dock  would  clamp  his  teeth  on  an  enormous  bite  of  Bat¬ 
tle  Axe,  then  twist  the  plug  until  the  quid  broke  off.  He  was  a  sloppy 
chewer  but  a  fastidious  spitter.  Scott  Reed  would  daintily  slice  off  a 
thin  slab  with  his  pocket  knife,  put  it  in  his  mouth,  then  slice  off  an¬ 
other,  and  another  —  always  three  carefully  measured  slices  for  one  chew; 
after  which  he  would  carefully  polish  the  blade  on  his  pants  leg.  Bill 
Slocum  chewed  "Corn-Cake",  a  cheap  brand  of  dry,  flaky  smoking  tobacco. 

He  would  probe  into  the  sack,  take  a  "f  our-finger-and-thumb"  pinch  of 
liberal  proportions,  and  scrutinize  it  contempativelyj  rearing  back  his 
head  and  opening  his  mouth  wide,  he  would  deftly  pitch  it  in.  This  ritual 
he  would  always  repeat  three  times,  catching  the  entire  "pitch"  each  time, 
seldom  dropping  a  crumb;  then  he  would  vigorously  roll  it  around  his 
cheeks  with  his  tongue  until  it  was  moist  enough  to  form  a  chewing  cud. 

He  was  a  notoriously  voluminous,  but  deplorably  inaccurate  spitter,  so 
his  cronies  were  careful  to  get  out  of  range  when  bill  opened  fire  on 
the  caddy. 

Dock  always  kept  an  open  barrel  of  soda  crackers  in  the  aisle,  so 
the  worshipers  at  the  shrine  might  help  themselves  handily.  This  bit  of 
generosity  had  the  outward  appearance  of  hospitality;  incident  ally,  it 
stimulated  the  sales  volume  of  sardines,  canned  pork  and  beans,  Vienna 
sausages,  soda  pop,  and  cheese  —  a  phenomenon  that  did  not  escape  Dock's 
shrewd  business  sense . 


It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Bermettville  commu¬ 
nity  was  composed  entirely,  or  even  largely,  of  a  ""wild" 
tough  element.  That  is  far  from  the  truth.  In  fact,  the 
"undesirables"  were  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
population.  The  "black  sheep"  were  the  most  conspicuous,  they  made  the 
most  noise,  and  consequently  contributed  to  the  "bad  reputation"  of  the 
community  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual  number.  Bermettville  was 
frequently  the  scene  of  rowdyism,  drunkenness,  fighting,  sharp  trading, 
gambling,  and  other  iniquities,  but  it  was  always  the  "same  few",  not  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  who  participated  in  the  lawlessness .  Indeed,  a 
great  many  of  the  "wild  ones"  were  actually  not  local  people,  but  were 
outsiders  who  came  there  to  "flock  together"  with  their  kind. 

The  Bennetts  themselves  were  definitely  not  of  the  "wild  element" . 
Most  of  them  were  church  members  and  all  were  substantial  citizens  of  the 
better  class  who  resented  the  reckless  few  but  could  not  do  much  about 
curbing  them.  Uncle  Dock  did  not  encourage  or  even  tolerate  the  rowdyism, 
but  he  was  the  victim  of  it  because  his  store  was  a  public  place  and,  the 
rowdies  tended  to  congregate  there .  The  "Cracker-Barrel  Philosophers" 
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were  in  no  sense  "undesirables”;  they  were  industrious,  law-abiding  cit¬ 
izens  who  did  their  Saturday  evening  loafing  at  the  store  because  it  \ras 
the  only  "community  center"  available.  They  did  not  drink  liquor,  play 
cards,  or  engage  in  brawling  of  any  kind;  they  did  not  even  tell  "dirty 
stories",  or  gossip.  Dock  would  not  permit  swearing,  card -playing,  or 
any  kind  of  gambling  on  his  premises.  Perhaps  the  "lowest  depth  of  de¬ 
pravity”  to  which  those  fellows  sank  was  telling  humorous  "whoppers", 
playing  practical  jokes  on  each  other,  and  consuming  large  quantities  of 
chewing  tobacco,  tinned  sardines,  "rat-bait”  cheese,  and  soda  crackers. 
Occasionally  there  would  be  an  exciting  game  of  checkers,  but  certainly 
no  poker  or  even  bridge;  they  drank  plenty  of  pop,  but  no  cocktails; 
some  smoked  pipes  or  cigars,  no  cigarettes.  Dock  would  not  have  permitt¬ 
ed  a  modern  Ladies  Afternoon  Bridge  Club  to  carry  on  in  his  store. 

'While  religious  services  did  not  flourish  in  the  Hall,  it  was  not 
because  Dock  discouraged  them  in  any  way.  He  owned  a  small  tract  of 
timber  a  few  rods  down  the  road,  which  he  kept  cleaned  up  at  his  own 
expense,  and  offered  without  charge  for  Sunday  School  Picnics,  Religious 
Revivals,  and  the  like.  The  "Holiness"  people,  Salvation  Amy,  itiner¬ 
ant  evangelists,  Mormon  missionaries,  and  others  often  held  "Protracted 
Meetings"  there. 

The  Bennetts,  as  well  as  other  "better  elements"  in  the  community, 
were  quite  sensitive  about  the  bad  reputation  that  the  "black  sheep"  of 
certain  families  gave  to  the  neighborhood.  It  put  them  in  the  position 
of  being  on  the  defensive,  and  they  tended  to  watch  their  neighbors  wari¬ 
ly;  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  subdued  hostility.  This  situation  eventu¬ 
ally  developed  a  faction  and  a  tight  clique  of  the  better  element  was  form¬ 
ed.  While  these  people  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the  people  of  the 
community  in  general,  they  we  re  somewhat  aloof  from  them.  They  tended  to 
avoid  community  activities,  social  affairs  and  especially  lodges. 


THE  Dock’s  store  was  originally  the  "front  room"  of  his  farm 

HAIL  home,  attended  mostly  by  Aunt  Hattie,  while  Dock  ran  the  farm. 

— — —  As  Gus  Nott  said,  "Dock  thought  nothing  of  plowing  com  all  day, 

and  as  he  got  older  he  thought  less  and  less  of  it."  When  the 
store  business  prospered,  he  built  a  small  store  building  close  to  the 
road  near  his  house;  later  he  enlarged  this;  and  still  later  he  added 
the  second,  story,  which  became  "The  Hall",  and  served  §js  a  popular  commu¬ 
nity  center.  There  the  Modern  Woodmen  conducted  Lodge,  political  candi¬ 
dates  "whoorangued  the  pheasanbry" ,  traveling  entertainers  performed;  it 
was  the  precinct  voting  place,  the  Saturday  night  dance  floor,  the  focal 
point  of  community  gatherings  of  every  description;  Tom  Bennett  and  Job 
Wykert  toyed  with  the  idea  of  starting  a  Sunday  School  in  the  Hall,  but 
the  project  died  from  lack  of  nourishment. 

Uncle  Tom  Bennett  was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  an  ordained  evan¬ 
gelist  of  a  small  religious  sect,  and  he  ran  a  Saturday-night  barber  shop 
in  the  store.  Job  Wykert  was  a  farmer,  also  a  United  Brethren  minister 
who  preached  on  a  Circuit  of  several  small  churches  in  the  western  part  of 
the  County.  Job  was  a  very  devout,  consecrated,  and  highly  respected 
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citizens  a  small  man  with  a  powerful  voice ,  who  preached  two-hour  sermons . 
He  could,  and  often  did  "out-shout”  a  dozen  squalling  babies,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  audible  over  the  roar  and  crash  of  a  thunder  storm.  In  preaching , 
especially  at  funerals,  he  "pulled  out  all  the  stops".  When  Job  spoke, 
even  old  Mr.  Sumner  could  lay  aside  his  tin-horn  ear  trumpet.  Job  was  a 
man  of  deep  religious  convictions  and  absolute  honesty  and  integrity;  his 
services  were  in  great  demand  at  funerals  and  revivals,  though  he  had 
small  success  in  bringing  the  home  community  to  the  mourners1  bench. 

The  Hall  over  the  store  did  not  seem  to  be  a  suitable  place  for  re¬ 
ligious  services.  However,  it  was  a  more  valuable  adjunct  to  the  store 
than  was  even  the  Post  Office,  since  the  patrons  of  the  Hall  were  usually 
in  a  spending  mood. 


Grandpa  Bennett  arrived  in  Kansas  with  little  more 
than  courage  and  a  determination  to  make  a  home  in  the 
wilderness.  Excepting  Jackson  James  (who  was  not  really 
a  settler,  but  an  Indian  trader),  Grandpa  was  the  first 
permanent  white  settler  to  establish  a  home  in  Western  Jackson  County. 
First,  there  was  the  task  of  cutting  trees,  heaving  the  logs  and  building 
a  cabin  and  other  structures.  Then  fields  had  to  be  cleared  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  prairie  land,  was  not  considered  suitable  for  farming;  it  was 
fair  in  good  years,  but  extremely  dry  in  bad  years;  most  of  the  early 
upland  settlers  in  the  drought  of  1858,  and  again  in  the  "grasshopper 
year"  in  the  early  1870s,  were  literally  starved  out.  The  wooded  valley 
land,  always  produced  at  least  subsistence. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  wire  fence;  fences  were  sometimes  built 
of  stones  gathered  from  the  hillsides,  but  most  of  them  were  made  of  rails. 
So  Grandpa's  principal  occupation  in  the  early  years  had  to  do  with  trees: 
splitting  rails  and  building  fences  to  protect  his  fields,  laying  up  cor¬ 
rals  and  pens  for  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle;  digging  pits  and  trenches 
to  keep  vegetables  through  the  cold  winteres .  These  things  he  did  single 
handed*  It  took  a  stout  heart,  sweat  and  patience. 

Si  a  few  years  he  had  quite  a  herd  of  horses  and  cattle*  Except  for 
a  few  milk  cows  and  some  horses  needed  for  field  work,  the  others  were 
allowed  to  run  on  the  open  range  west  of  the  Reservation.  Very  few  of  the 
cross-fences  on  Grandpa's  farm  ran  in  straight  lines.  He  fenced  so  the 
low,  level  land  could  be  cultivated  for  grain  crops.  The  rocky  and  rough 
land,  unfit  for  cultivation,  was  used  for  pasture,  and  some  of  the  higher 
level  land  was  reserved  for  mow  or  hay  land.  His  orchards  were  plentiful 
along  hillsides  and  fence  rows.  Casually  seeing  his  land,  one  would  get 
the  impression  that  the  fences  were  built  in  a  haphazard  manner,  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  They  were  really  carefully  planned.  Grandpa  took  great 
pride  in  always  having  the  fattest  live  stock  in  the  community,  and  he 
usually  got  top  prices  for  what  he  marketed.  He  sold  very  little  grain. 

He  stored  it  in  large  rail  cribs;  if  he  had  a  surplus,  he  bought  more 
live  stock  to  consume  it.  He  sold  horses  occasionally;  sometimes  a  few 
cattle*  Most  of  his  cattle  and  hogs  were  turned  into  beef  and  pork  for 
home  consumption  or  selling  to  the  Indians. 
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Grandpa  came  to  Soldier  Valley  a  hundred  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  soil  was  new,  rich,  and  very 
productive.  Even  so,  much  of  his  living  did  not 
come  from  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  lived  and 
raised  his  family  close  to  nature. 

Wild  fruits  and  nuts  grew  and  yielded  lavishly.  In  the  wooded  area 
along  Soldier  Creek,  mid  gooseberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  grapes, 
plums  and  mulberries  grew  in  large  thickets  and  bore  fruit  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  Extensive  patches  of  wild  strawberries  flourished  in  the  meadows 
and  pastures.  In  the  timber  were  many  black  walnut  and  hickory  trees, 
all  very  productive.  There  were  great  thickets  of  hazel  nuts  along  the 
hillside,  producing  nuts  in  huge  clusters.  The  wild  prairie  grass  grew 
as  high  as  four  feet.  Mushrooms,  pawpas,  may  apples,  were  plentiful  in 
the  woods. 

The  wild  fruits  and  berries  were  picked  in  large  quantities,  eaten 
fresh  and  in  delicious,  juicy  pies  and  shortcakes j  often  made  into  jams, 
jellies  and  preserves.  The  nuts  were  gathered  by  the  bushel  or  wagon 
load  and  stored  for  winter.  Wild  game,  such  as  rabbits,  squirrels,  quail, 
prairie  chickens,  ducks  and  geese,  was  plentiful.  Soldier  Creek  was  an 
excellent  fishing  stream,  with  schools  of  catfish  and  s unfish.  All  of 
this  wild  life  was  at  Grandpa’s  disposal,  and  he  made  full  use  of  it. 

He  had  mary  domestic  fruit  trees  —  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry  — 
in  orchard  patches  and  along  hillside  fence  rows,  producing  enormous  crops 
of  fruit.  In  the  spring  these  trees  were  most  beautiful,  blooming  in  a 
lavish  profusion  of  color.  The  prairie  was  also  beautiful,  adorned  with 
wild  flowers  —  daisies,  buttercups,  sweet  williams  and  wild  roses.  In 
the  rich  new  soil  vegetable  and  grain  crops  grew  rapidly  and  yielded  abun¬ 
dantly.  Corn  grew  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the  long  blades 
reaching  across  the  rows,  and  in  a  gentle  evening  breeze  they  would  rub 
together  making  a  musical  rustling  soundj  a  low  vibrating  effect,  some¬ 
times  called  the  ’’Corn  Song” . 

The  late  summer  evenings  had  another  sound:  peculiar,  restful  and 
peaceful,  an  almost  inaudible  symphory.  A  combination  of  sounds  blended 
together.  The  vibrating  buzz  of  insects,  the  subdued  rustling  of  tree 
leaves  gently  stirred  by  the  breeze,  the  croaking  of  frogs  in  the  creek, 
the  singing  of  locusts  in  the  treetops,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  shivering 
howl  of  a  coyote,  the  twittering  of  birds  settling  down  to  roost,  the 
hoot  of  an  owl  these  and  many  others  blended  into  nature’s  harmony  of 
sound.  Sometimes  it  became  almost  inaudible,  then  it  would  return  to  full 
crescendo.  It  was  called  the  "Night  Song”. 

On  summer  evenings,  when  the  day’s  work  was  done,  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
would  sit  outside  on  the  porch  or  in  the  yard  and  listen.  At  such  times 
they  seemed  to  be  relaxed  and  contented,  a  part  of  the  nature  around  them. 

So  it  was  that  nature  provided:  good  things  to  their  taste,  color 
for  their  eyes  to  see,  and  an  evening  symphory  for  restful  relaxation. 
Through  their  toil,  nature  also  provided  many  other  things  from  a  boun¬ 
tiful  earth  for  their  satisfaction  and  contentment  with  their  way  of  life. 
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Sometimes  nature  was  not  so  kind.  Often  it  was  capricious ,  sometimes 
very  harsh.  Heavy  rains  occasionally  caused  Soldier  Creek  to  overflow  its 
banks  and  ruin  lowland  fields.  An  occasional  drought  cut  heavily  into 
yields.  Ravenous  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers  and  locusts,  would  appear 
mid  damage  crops.  A  severe  hailstorm,  an  unseasonable  frost,  hot  winds, 
could  cause  much  destruction  very  quickly.  Lightning  sometimes  killed 
valuable  animals.  Grandpa  and  Grandma  endured  these  setbacks  and  discour¬ 
agements  Ydth  a  kind  of  grim  stoicism,  always  confident  that  nature  would 
again  smile  on  them. 


Grandpa  Bennett  did  considerable  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing,  but  he  did  not  engage  in  these  activities  as 
a  pastime  or  for  recreation.  He  hunted  wolves  be¬ 
cause  they  preyed  on  live  stock;  crows  because 
they  were  a  pest  that  destroyed  crops  and  stole  chickens.  Fish,  rabbits, 
quail,  prairie  chickens  were  good  eating;  they  were  plentiful  and  he  was 
not  too  "sportsmanlike 11  in  taking  them. 

In  the  early  days  prairie  chickens  were  very  numerous.  He  consider¬ 
ed  shooting  them  as  a  waste  of  precious  ammunition  when  it  was  easy  to 
secure  them  otherwise.  His  method  was  to  build  a  pen  of  criss-crossed 
rails  and  cover  it  with  a  brush- and-hay  roof,  with  the  lower  rails  of  the 
pen  raised  about  a  foot  off  the  ground.  He  would  scatter  a  little  corn 
around  and  inside  the  pen.  The  birds,  pecking  for  grain,  Yfould  walk 
through  the  opening,  and  having  consumed  the  bait,  they  would  "rise"  in 
flight .  Thus  they  would  be  caught  like  flies  in  a  trap,  lacking  the  in¬ 
telligence  to  walk  out  as  they  had  walked  in.  He  could  then  enter  the 
pen  with  a  stick  and  knock  down  as  many  birds  as  he  wanted. 

Grandpa  was  very  fond  of  catfish,  and  these  were  abundant  in  Soldier 
Greek  in  the  early  days.  He  did  not  waste  much  time  fishing  for  them; 
ho  ok- and.  ~li  ne  fishing  was  a  pastime  for  the  women  and  children.  When  the 
creek  overflowed  its  banks,  inundating  fields,  the  subsiding  flood  water 
would  collect  in  pools  in  low  places.  Many  fish  were  trapped  in  these 
isolated  puddles  without  outlets,  and  they  perished  when  the  stagnant 
water  sank  into  the  sandy  soil.  It  was  impossible  to  rescue  the  fish  by 
transferring  them  to  the  creek,  because  as  long  as  the  pools  remained  the 
fields  were  too  muddy  to  enter,  even  on  foot;  but  during  several  days 
following  a  flood  Grandpa  and  the  boys  could  get  a  few  sackfuls  of  fish 
from  the  more  accessible  pools . 

"Fish  Shoots"  were  special  occasions.  These  were  held  in  printer, 
when  creek-bank  fishing  was  impossible.  When  the  ice  was  clear  and  sev¬ 
eral  inches  thick.  Grandpa  would  assemble  the  boys  for  a  fish  shoot.  The 
catfish  would  swim  up  against  the  ice,  where  they  were  plainly  visible. 

A  single  fish  could  easily  be  stunned  by  striking  the  ice  above  it  with 
an  axe;  but  a  much  more  efficient  method  was  to  locate  a  small  school 
of  fish  and  fire  a  shot-gun  charge  directly  into  the  ice.  The  shot  ?rould 
not  go  through  the  ice,  but  the  concussion  vrould  stun  the  fish  for  several 
feet  around;  when  a  hole  was  cut  in  the  ice,  the  pressure  underneath 
would  cause  the  fish  to  float  to  the  opening.  That  method  was  used  in  the 
early  days  when  fish  were  plentiful  and  there  were  no  Fish  &  Game  Laws. 
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Fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of  fish  was  considered  a  sufficient  catch. 

Then  there  would  be  a  fish-fry  at  Grandpa's,  another  at  Uncle  Dock’s,  and 
enough  fish  left  for  a  "get-together"  at  the  store.  This  was  not  only  an 
occasion  that  furnished  a  good  meal,  but  also  a  "social  affair"  that  of¬ 
fered  an  opportunity  for  the  local  fishermen  to  do  their  boasting. 


In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  organized  or 
community  wolf  hunts,  coon  hunts ,  rabbit  hunts,  and  crow 
shoots  were  popular.  The  word  would  be  passed  around, 
sometimes  by  announcement  in  the  Holton  papers,  and  at 
the  appointed  time  those  interested  would  gather  at  Dock’s  store,  where 
they  chose  leaders,  apportioned  territory,  and  made  rules  of  the  hunt. 

The  method  of  conducting  a  wolf  hunt  was  for  the  hunters  to  surround 
a  certain  areaj  sometimes  several  square  miles,  if  there  were  enough 
hunters .  The  men  would  then  work  toward  a  predetermined  center,  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  wolf  escaping  through  the  cordon  was  small. 

A  Goon  Hunt  was  not  a  matter  of  surrounding  the  quarry,  but  rather 
one  of  tracking  it  down.  Several  families  had  trained  coon  hounds,  taught 
to  follow  the  coon  by  scent  rather  than  by  sight.  These  hunts  always 
worked  up  and  down  Soldier  Creek,  as  the  coons  stayed  close  to  timber. 

On  picking  up  a  coon  trail  the  hounds  always  gave  a  rather  musical,  mourn- 
ful  bark  or  cry,  called  baying.  As  the  scent  became  stronger,  and  they 
got  nearer  their  prey,  the  frequency  of  the  baying  increased,  until  they 
came  to  where  the  animal  was  treed ;  then  they  surrounded  the  tree  and  al¬ 
ternately  barked  and  bayed  furiously.  Excitement  ran  high  when  the  "bark 
and  bay"  started.  All  hunters  would  dash  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
commotion  came.  Often  they  would  wade  or  swim  the  creek  to  get  there  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Each  team  had  axes  and  saws,  and  it  frequently  was 
necessary  to  fell  a  large  tree,  but  they  generally  got  the  coon.  A  full- 
grown  coon  could  easily  handle  several  times  his  weight  in  dogs,  and  a 
coon  fight  was  usually  a  ferocious  battle. 

A  Grow  Shoot  was  a  tame  affair,  compared  with  a  Goon  Hunt.  There 
was  little  "excitement  of  the  fray"  connected  with  itj  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  shooting  down  as  many  crows  as  possible .  Crows  multiplied  rap¬ 
idly,  and  because  of  their  depredations  they  were  a  great  pest.  There 
were  several  crow  roosts  in  the  Bennettville  area.  These  roosts  would 
usually  be  located  in  protected  places,  where  the  timber  extended  up  a 
draw,  in  a  lonely  spot  at  some  distance  from  a  house.  There  was  such  a 
roost  on  Grandpa's  place,  where  large  flocks  of  crows  would  gather  and 
nest.  Sometimes  there  were  30  or  bO  men  in  the  Shoot.  They  would  cau¬ 
tiously  station  themselves  in  small  groups  on  the  rising  ground  around 
the  edges  of  the  timber.  "When  all  were  ready,  the  leader  would  fire. 
Immediately  the  crows  would  rise  and  the  flock  would  spread  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  There  would  be  good  shooting  for  everybody  for  a  while .  The  total 
quarry  might  run  into  hundreds,  but  rnary,  many  more  than  that  always  got 
away.  Several  repeated  attacks  on  a  crow  roost  might  break  it  up  tempo¬ 
rarily,  but  usually  after  a  few  months  the  birds  would  return  and  re¬ 
establish  themselves  in  their  old  haunts . 
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Grandpa  Bennett  was  resourceful  and  thrifty.  Unlike 
his  neighbors,  he  did  not  depend  entirely  on  his  farm  oper¬ 
ations  for  subsistence.  In  the  early  days  of  Kansas,  when 
money  was  scarce  and  markets  poor,  the  Indians  were  about 
the  only  source  of  "cash"  in  the  community!  they  received  cash  allotments 
from  the  Government.  They  were  hungry  for  salt.  Grandpa  would  go  to 
Leavenworth  and  bring  back  several  barrels  of  salt.  He  doled  this  out  to 
the  Indians  at  five  cents  per  quart,  -which  turned  Mm  a  good  profit.  He 
also  supplied  them  with  large  quantities  of  meat  and  vegetables,  since 
their  productive  enterprise  consisted  largely  of  hunting  and  fisMng. 

Occasionally  bands  of  Indians  made  camp  on  the  Reservation  near  the 
Bennett  place,  having  with  them  their  drums  and  regalia.  They  often  came 
to  the  farm  to  buy  or  trade  for  a  fat  hog  or  steer,  having  Grandpa  butcher 
it,  and  taking  the  meat  to  camp  for  a  feast  and  dance.  These  Indian  pow¬ 
wows  would  often  be  prolonged  for  several  days,  even  a  week  or  tiro. 


A  DEALER 
IN  SALT 


Grandpa  Bennett  was  definitely  an  individualist! 
and  contrary  as  all  get-out  sometimes.  Greatly  to 
Grandma’s  chagrin,  in  cold  and  snowy  weather  he  wore 
three  gunny  sacks :  one  wrapped  around  each  foot  and 
leg  outside  his  boots,  and  the  third,  with  string  tied  to  two  corners  to 
hold  it  on,  he  wore  over  Ms  shoulders  like  a  cape.  He  insisted  that 
they  added  to  his  comfort,  while  Grandma  scolded  and  complained  that  they 
made  him  look  like  a  penMless  tramp,  and  that  his  "comfort"  notion  was 
pure  contrariness.  However,  he  paid  no  attention  to  her  "jawing"  (as  he 
called  it),  except  to  wink  at  a  listener!  and  he  went  on  about  Ms  work 
vfearing  Ms  sacks. 

He  was  very  fond  of  cMcken  and  noodles.  Several  times  he  noticed 
two  large  roosters  fighting.  One  Saturday  they  were  at  it  again.  He 
went  to  the  house  and  told  Grandma  to  get  word  to  Garret  and  Ella  and  to 
my  folks  to  come  over  for  Sunday  cMcken  dinner.  He  got  the  shotgun  and 
blazed  away  at  the  fighting  roosters.  After  they  stopped  flapping  around, 
a  fat  hen  approached  and  began  pecking  at  them!  so  he  shot  her,  too. 

When  Grandma  wanted  to  know  why  he  had  killed  the  hen,  he  told  her,  in 
effect,  that  a  hen  that  would  peck  at  a  shot  rooster  wasn't  a  fit  chicken 
for  Ms  flock,’  and  besides,  he  wanted  to  be  sure  of  having  plenty  of 
cMcken  and  noodles. 

Grandpa  had  a  quaint  manner  of  speech.  For  example,  instead  of  say¬ 
ing  "He  said",  or  "I  said",  he  would  say  "Sez-zee",  or  "Sez-zi" !  often 
he  would  make  the  latter  "Z-z-zi".  He  was  hardy  and  forceful,  and  some¬ 
times  rather  stern  with  Ms  family,  but  he  was  quite  likeable  and  very 
loyal.  Let  trouble  or  misfortune  come  to  any  of  Ms  family,  he  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  help,  and  he  would  always  " stand  by  Ms  own"  in  case 
of  any  difficulty  with  outsiders .  He  was  a  man  of  fundamental  honesty 
and  great  strength  of  character.  If  put  to  the  test,  his  "intellectual 
honesty"  was  likely  to  yield  in  favor  of  "family  loyalty",  especially  in 
cases  where  outsiders  were  involved.  He  gave  his  loyalty  freely,  and 
expected  Ms  family  to  return  it  to  him  in  kind. 


GRANDPA  WAS  AN 
INDIVIDUALIST 
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Viewing  the  Bennett  homestead  quarter  from  the 
standpoint  of  50  or  100  years  after  he  "entered11  it, 
many  have  wondered  why  Grandpa  selected  that  par¬ 
ticular  quarter  when  there  were  better  ones  avail¬ 
able  near  by.  "While  it  included  some  fine  valley  acreage ,  it  also  con¬ 
tained  a  high,  rocky  hill,  a  big  swamp,  a  large  stand  of  heasy  timber,  and 
was  bisected  by  a  creek  that  could  be  forded  in  only  one  place  on  his  land. 
"Why  did  he  choose  the  farm  he  got?  Briefly,  the  answer  is,  he  didn't . 

That  is,  what  he  chose  and  THOUGHT  he  was  going  to  get  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  exactly  what  he  GOT.  The  miscalculation  arose  as  follows: 

The  original  Indian  Reservation  comprised  several  of  the  present 
counties  of  Northeast  Kansas.  In  1851;  the  Government  opened  most  of  it  to 
white  settlement,  reserving  an  area  only  11  miles  square,  which  was  called 
the  Diminished  Pottawatomie  Reservation.  None  of  this  land  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed;  just  where  the  section  lines  would  run  was  "anybody’s  guess".  A 
few  nomadic  Indians  had  lived  in  temporary  wigwam  villages  along  upper 
Soldier  Creek,  and  Jackson  James  had  a  Trading  Post  there  called  "Jim  Jax." 
The  Government  moved  the  Indians  to  a  location  three  or  four  miles  dorm 
the  creek  from  Jim  Jax,  assuming  "by  guess"  that  this  would  put  them  with¬ 
in  the  Diminished  Reservation  (as  the  survey  later  established  it  did.) 

"When  Grandpa  Bennett  came  to  Soldier  Valley  to  look  over  the  newly 
opened  land,  there  was  not  a  road  or  a  surveyor's  mark  or  anything  else 
to  indicate  the  location  of  section  lines.  The  Lecompton  Land  Office  had 
"laid  it  out  on  paper"  and  assigned  section  numbers  on  the  plat,  but  there 
was  no  actual  "corner  stone"  within  30  or  I4.O  miles.  Nobody  knew  exactly 
where  the  Reservation  boundary  would  be;  but  Jackson  James  thought  he  knew;. 

The  original  Jim  Jax  Post  was  about  a  quarter  mile  up  the  creek,  north¬ 
west  of  James  Grossing.  (See  map,  page  37.  After  the  survey,  James  moved 
his  store  to  a  new  location  and  called  it  James  Crossing  —  No.  lU  on  the 
map.)  Before  the  survey,  for  some  unknown  reason  James  believed  that  the 
original  Jim  Jax  was  located  at  what  would  be  a  section  corner.  To  him, 

Jim  Jax  was  a  kind  of  "center  of  the  world",  from  which  all  distances  and 
directions  were  measured.  Therefore,  he  reasoned  that  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Diminished  Reservation  would  be  exactly  two  miles  due  south  of 
Jim  Jax;  which  would  place  the  Reservation  corner  stone  a  few  rods  south¬ 
west  of  the  "sulphur  spring" .  The  Indian  Agency  authorities  were  vague 
about  the  location  of  the  Reservation  boundary  line,  but  assumed  it  was 
"somewhere  south  of  the  spring" .  An  old  Indian  Medicine  Man  of  consid¬ 
erable  influence  had  a  wigwam  and  made  his  "medicine"  at  the  sulphur 
spring;  he  agreed  that  the  spring  was  off  the  Reservation,  and  without 
protest  moved  about  half  a  mile  south  to  another  spring.  (His  new  loca¬ 
tion  turned  out  to  be  far  enough  south,  but  was  a  little  too  far  west,  so 
he  had  to  move  again  after  the  survey  was  made.)  Thus,  from  the  best  in¬ 
formation  available,  it  was  "tentatively  assumed"  that  the  Reservation 
corner  stone  would  be  about  where  Jackson  James  insisted  it  would  be,  a 
little  southwest  of  the  sulphur  spring.  On  the  advice  of  James  and  the 
Medicine  Man,  Grandpa  chose  his  homestead  quarter,  believing  it  would 
lie  west  of  the  creek  and  north  of  the  hill. 


WHY  DID  GRANDPA 
LOCATE  THERE? 


When  the  survey  lines  were  actually  run,  it  turned  out  that  Jim  Jax 
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was  considerably  northwest  of  the  section  corner;  so  Jackson  James'  "the¬ 
oretical  corner"  of  the  Reservation  turned  out  to  be  some  Uo  or  £0  rods 
northwest  of  where  the  survey  finally  located  the  "actual  corner".  Grand¬ 
pa  had  thought  the  creek  might,  run  through  a  corner  of  his  land,,  but  when 
the  boundaries  were  surveyed  he  found  he  had  got  a  hill,  a  swamp,  a  creek 
through  the  middle  of  his  place,  and  a  large  wooded  area  that  he  HADN’T 
EXPECTED  to  get;  and  he  didn’t  get  some  good  valley  land  and  a  fine  sul¬ 
phur  spring  that  he  HAD  EXPECTED  to  get.  (He  bought  the  "sulphur  spring" 
land  later.) 


It  is  interesting  (though  not  very  important) 
to  note  that  a  crew  of  Government  surveyors  surveyed 
the  121  square  miles  of  the  Diminished  Reservation, 
while  County  surveyors  surveyed  the  land  that  was  opened  to  settlers;  and 
the  lines  made  by  the  two  teams  of  surveyors  did  not  agree  as  to  the  north 
boundary  of  the  Reservation.  The  Government's  line  was  a  little  north  of 
the  County’s  line;  so  it  turned  out  that  Grandpa's  "patent"  for  his 
homestead  "quarter"  called  for  a  little  less  than  160  acres;  that  is, 
the  "overlap"  between  the  two  surveys  was  retained  by  the  Government. 
Later,  the  Government  re -surveyed  the  Reservation,  and  its  corrected  line 
agreed  with  the  County  survey;  so  there  was  a  strip  of  a  few  acres  be¬ 
tween  Grandpa's  place  and  the  Reservation.  It  was  called  the  "Fraction". 
An  interesting  incident  arose  from  it.  The  lav;  prohibited  the  running  of 
range  cattle  on  the  Reservation.  Before  the  day  of  fences,  Grandpa's 
stock  was  pastured  on  the  hill  land  in  that  area,  and  sometimes  it  wander¬ 
ed  south  of  his  property  line.  On  one  occasion  an  alert  Sheriff  and  his 
deputies  impounded  several  of  Grandpa's  cattle  that  had  wandered  across 
the  line,  and  he  was  about  to  be  fined  for  trespassing.  The  Sheriff  was 
able  to  prove  that  the  cattle  were  off  Grandpa's  land,  but  Grandpa  was 
able  to  prove  that  they  were  not  on  the  Reservation.  They  were,  in  fact, 
on  the  "Fraction",  which  was  Government  land,  but  not  Reservation  land, 
so  the  stock  law  did  not  apply  to  it.  The  Sheriff  had  to  release  the 
cattle  without  collecting  the  fine.  In  later  years  an  adjustment  was 
made  whereby  the  "Fraction"  acreage  was  ceded  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  farms,  so  as  matters  now  stand,  the  original  "short  quarters"  are  now 
full  quarter  sections. 


.——■in  . «■■■ 

THE  "FRACTION" 


Ihen  Grandpa  Bennett  and  Bill  Cruz  an  arrived 
in  Soldier  Valley  they  met  the  "Medicine  Man"  at 
Jim  Jax  Trading  Post.  This  old  Indian  was  also 
a  hunter  and  trapper,  and  he  came  to  the  Post  to  trade  pelts  for  salt, 
red  pepper,  vinegar,  molasses,  quinine,  and  other  "imported"  ingredients 
used  in  his  "medicine".  Out  of  this  meeting  grew  a  friendship  that  en¬ 
dured  as  long  as  the  "Medicine  Man"  lived. 

In  many  respects,  the  Medicine  Man  was  an  extraordinary  character. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  standing  among  the  Indians,  spent  much  of  his  time 
with  them,  but  did  not  mate  his  home  in  their  village.  Before  the  white 


THE  "MEDICINE  MAN" 
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settlers  came ,  he  lived  alone  in  the  woods,  near  the  "sulphur  soring" , 
where  Grandpa  later  made  his  home.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Shawnee,  and  denied 
that  he  had  a  name.  The  Indians  sometimes  called  him  Ghob-Nuh.  He  spoke 
a  little  conversational  English}  though  he  had  no  formal  education  at 
all,  he  had  "natural  ability"  and  "awareness"  of  high  caliber.  "When  Uncle 
Dock  and  Aunt  Mary  were  small  children  he  taught  them  many  "Indian"  words 
that  turned  out  to  be  French. 

According  to  the  stories  told  about  him  by  other  Indians,  Ghob-Nuh 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Shawnee  Chief  Tecumseh  and  a  Pottawatomie 
princess;  the  posthumous  child  of  Tecumseh,  who  was  killed  in  battle  in 
1813;  the  orphan  of  the  princess  who  died  at  his  birth;  which  unusual 
circumstances  gave  him  almost  supernatural  rank  as  a  "Medicine  Man".  The 
fact  that  the  Pottawatomies,  when  they  lived  in  the  area  south  of  the 
present  city  of  Chicago,  had  a  chieftain  named  Shabbona  (which  they  pro¬ 
nounced  Shobney ) ,  who  was  Tecumseh*s  friend,  lends  credence  to  the  story. 
The  orphan  baby  Ghob-Nuh  was  raised  by  the  Pottawatomies,  looked  after  try 
a  French  Jesuit  priest,  who  doubtless  taught  him  much. 

The  "Medicine  Man"  was  aware  that  the  land  at  the  sulphur  spring 
•where  he  lived  was  about  to  be  opened  to  white  settlement.  The  spring, 
the  swamp,  and  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  supplied  the  ingredients  for  his 
"medicine".  So  he  devised  a  plan  to  protect  his  interest.  He  knew  the 
country  thoroughly.  He  proposed  to  show  Grandpa  and  Bill  Cruzan  the  best 
land  in  the  area  if,  after  "entering"  it,  they  would  let  him  continue  to 
get  his  supplies  in  the  woods  and  use  the  "magic"  spring  water.  Thus, 
assisted  by  Jackson  James,  the  "Medicine  Man"  put  over  his  "deal".  As  it 
eventually  turned  out,  the  spring  was  a  few  rods  outside  of  Grandpa’s 
homestead  quarter,  (see  map,  page  37)  *  but  he  later  bought  the  land  where 
the  spring  was  located,  and  made  his  home  on  it;  and  the  "Medicine  Man" 
continued  to  roam  the  Bennett  and  Cruzan  woods,  and  use  the  sulphur  spring 
water  and  the  swamp  until  he  died. 

Ghob-Nuh  was  not  a  "medicine  man"  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  title 
applied  to  an  Indian;  that  is,  he  did  not  practice  weird  incantations, 
religious  seances,  tribal  rituals,  etc.  He  was  not  a  "witch  doctor"  but 
was  re  ally  a  "herb  and  root  doctor".  He  did  not  "make  medicine"  by  con¬ 
ducting  mid  orgies  to  exorcise  evil  spirits;  he  "made  medicine"  in  an 
old  brass  kettle,  from  ingredients  he  found  in  the  woods;  various  kinds 
of  "remedies",  some  for  internal  dosage,  others  for  external  application. 
He  had  considerable  influence  in  the  tribe,  which  perhaps  largely  accounts 
for  the  friendly  relations  that  always  existed  between  Grandpa  and  the 
Indians . 

The  "Medicine  Man"  spent  much  of  his  time  collecting  materials:  such 
as  mayapple  roots;  mid  onions;  sassafras  bark,  leaves  and  roots;  dande¬ 
lions;  nettles;  swamp  scum;  loco-weed;  toadstools;  Indian  hemp,  slippery 
elm  bark;  sumac  torches;  tan  bark,  buckeyes;  seeds  and  berries  of  all 
sorts.  This  pharmacopeia  also  included  hornets,  wasps,  bumblebees,  and 
their  nests;  beetles,  lightning  bugs,  Spanish  flies,  grasshoppers,  crick¬ 
ets,  tadpoles,  water  bugs,  leeches,  spiders,  ants,  caterpillars,  fish- 
worms,  snakes,  owl  eggs  —  to  mention  a  few  of  the  remembered  items.  He 
would  accumulate  great  bundles  of  this  material,  sort  it,  dry  it,  and 
store  it  in  his  wigwam. 
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For  several  years  after  Grandpa  bought  the  place, 
two  or  three  times  a  year  the  Medicine  Man  would  spend  a 
few  days  at  the  sulphur  spring  making  medicine .  His  fin¬ 
ished  product  was  either  dry  powder  or  moist  paste,  no 
liquids.  He  would  finely  chop,  mix,  pound  and  grind  with  stones  the  de¬ 
sired  ingredients  —  roots,  bark,  leaves,  berries,  etc.;  to  this  mixture, 
in  the  brass  kettle,  he  would  add  sulphur  spring  water;  also,  as  the 
recipe  might  require,  perhaps  some  molasses,  vinegar,  quinine,  red  pepper, 
cow  dung,  horse  urine,  pigeon  droppings,  fish  guts,  and  other  items.  He 
would  cook  this  mess  over  a  campfire  for  hours,  from  time  to  time  chewing 
various  roots,  berries,  leaves,  rosins,  etc*,  and  spite ing  into  the  brew. 
The  resulting  thick  paste  he  would  spread  thinly  on  flat  rocks,  drying  it 
in  the  hot  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  chips  could  be  ground  between 
stones  to  a  fine,  dry  powder ;  which  would  be  ’packaged"  in  water  lily, 
mullein,  or  other  large  leaves .  When  used,  it  was  moistened  to  paste  and 
applied  to  sprains,  bruises,  cuts,  and  snakebites. 

The  Medicine  Man  made  a  poultice  that  was  particularly  potent. 

First,  he  would  leach  a  quantity  of  ashes  (making  lye),  in  which  he 
would  boil  fish  worms,  turtle  fat,  and  rattlesnake  oil  (making  a  soft 
soap).  Next  he  would  make  a  finely  powdered  mixture  of  dried  lightning 
bugs,  Spanish  flies,  black  widow  spider’s,  yellow  jackets,  wild  mustard, 
tan  bark,  red  pepper,  among  other  things.  Then  he  would  knead  this  powder 
into  the  soft  soap  (being  careful  not  to  touch  it  with  his  bare  fingers.) 
This  dough  was  sandwiched  between  nettle  leaves.  When  used,  it  was 
dipped  into  boiling  water  and  applied  hot.  No  matter  what  kind  of  an 
ache  or  pain  afflicted  the  patient,  this  poultice  was  guaranteed  to  step 
it  —  or  at  least  make  the  patient  forget  about  it.  Uncle  Dock  claimed  it 
would  raise  blisters  on  a  cast  iron  stove  lid  and  draw  spikes  from  an  oak 
beam.  Dock  told  the  Cracker  Barrel  Philosophers,  in  Ez  Ketchum!s  presence, 
that  he  once  gave  a  puny  field  mouse  a  wee  nibble  of  this  plaster,  and 
the  mouse  thereupon  attacked,  killed  and  ate  three  valuable  coon  hounds 
before  it  finally  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke. 


"MAKING 

MEDICINE" 


Superstition  was  the  subject  of  much  speculation,  ar¬ 
gument  and  discussion  among  the  Bennetts  as  well  as  among 
the  members  of  the  Bennettville  "Spit-And-Ague  Club". 

Varying  degrees  of  superstition  existed  in  the  community.  There  were 
some  who  declared  they  had  personally  witnessed  strange  and  supernatural 
phenomena  in  that  very  neighborhood.  Several  had  a  real  fear  of  an  old 
cemetery  a  mile  east  of  the  store.  They  were  absolutely  convinced  that 
there  they  had  witnessed  "un-natural  fire"  and  nocturnal  flashes  of  light. 
One  grave  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the  burying  ground  practically  para¬ 
lyzed  some  with  terror,  for  there  the  genuine  ghost  itself  was  said  to 
have  risen  in  robes  of  shimmering  white,  and  danced  and  howled  and  screamed 
in  the  witching  hours  of  night.  A  few  believed  this,  no  fooling.  They 
could  not  travel  that  road  in  daylight  without  shivering,  and  at  night 
they  would  do  so  under  no  circumstances  whatsoever .  Others,  frankly  doubt¬ 
ful  but  seeking  manifestation,  cautiously  investigated,  only  to  discover 
that  ghosts  (if  ary)  are  notoriously  wary  of  doubters.  Still  others 
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boldly,  loudly,  and  -with  utter  lack  of  piety,  ridiculed  the  whole  notion 
as  atysmal  ignorance  and  rank  nonsense . 

There  was  an  old  log  house  a  mile  south  of  Grandpa’s  home  that  was 
said  by  some  to  be  haunted.  In  the  long  ago  a  man  had  deserted  his  wife 
and  baby  there,  and  soon  thereafter  both  had  died.  Eventually  ny  Dad 
bought  the  place  and  we  lived  in  the  ’’haunted  house”  three  years,  but  no 
ghosts  walked  while  we  were  there. 

On  Grandpa's  homestead  quarter  was  an  extensive  swamp  and  a  large, 
weedy  pond  fed  by  the  sulphur  spring.  In  the  marshes  could  be  seen,  every 
now  and  then,  a  floating  ’’ball  of  fire”  —  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 

This  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  superstitions,  all  of  them  "ill  omens”. 

Of  course  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  phenomenon  —  the  wi  11- o-the-wisp  or 
ignis  fatuus,  the  phosphorescent  glow  of  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

There  was  still  another  house  that  some  feared  even  more  than  the 
old  cemetery,  the  log  house,  or  the  ignis  fatuus.  It  was  about  three 
miles  down  the  creek  from  the  store.  In  that  house  had  occurred  a  series 
of.  tragic  accidents,  several  fatal,  among  families  living  there.  Finally 
there  were  two  murders  and  a  suicide  committed  there.  Thereafter,  nobody 
ever  lived  in  it,  and  eventually  it  burned  down.  Some  held  that  restless 
spirits  returned  and  did  the  deed;  others  thought  a  superstitious  arson¬ 
ist  did  it  in  order  to  "lay  the  haunt" ;  the  more  sophisticated  thought 
a  drunk  Indian  did  it  by  accident. 

Bennettviile  would  not  have  been  a  complete,  well  rounded  community 
without  an  old  house  or  two  where  there  were  ghostly  tappings  on  the  walls , 
and  weird,  eerie  and  awesome  noises  in  closets  and  attics ;  where  tables 
would  tilt,  chairs  automatically  rise  from  the  floor,  and  heavy  furniture 
float  around,  in  the  air.  Of  course  Bennettviile  had  such  a  house,  equipped 
with  all  the  trimmings.  If  it  hadn’t  had  one,  Ez  Ketchum  would  have  built 
it  one  —  with  his  bare  tongue  if  necessaiy . 

The  Bennetts,  among  themselves  and  with  the  "Philosophers”  of  the 
”Spit-And-Argue  Fraternity”,  could  debate  these  superstitions  profoundly 
and  interminibly .  The  Bennetts  could,  and  often  did,  uphold  either  side 
or  both  sides  of  the  question;  they  could  argue  pro  or  con  with  equal 
facility  and  eloquence .  But  come  right  down  to  it,  they  were  a  rather 
practical  and  earthy  lot,  and  all  of  them  preferred  to  take  their  ghosts 
with  a  sly  wink  and  a  liberal  pinch  of  salt. 


I  have  Grandpa  Bennett's  old  razor:  his,  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  bought  it  new,  or  ever  used  it;  but 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  one  of  its  owners  as  it  was 
handed  down  through  many  generations.  He  got  it  from 
his  father,  and  passed  it  on  to  Dad,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  me.  The  stoxy 
is  that  the  razor  was  brought  from  England  by  Grandpa's  grandfather's 
grandfather,  or  some  such  remote  Bennett  ancestor.  Originally  it  was 
a  heavy  straight-blade,  wedge-shaped,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide , 
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and  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  back.  About  19lU  Dad  had  it  hol¬ 
low  ground ,  reducing  its  width  to  about  one  and  one-sixteenth  inches  and 
its  weight  try  about  2 $  per  cent.  It  is  still  about  twice  as  heavy  as  an 
ordinary  barber's  razor.  It  has  the  original  handles ,  which  are  appar¬ 
ently  worn  down  considerably.  I  prize  it  highly  as  an  heirloom. 


Grandpa  Bennett  was  not  the  11  ge t-rich~qui ck" 
type.  His  was  the  "slow-but-sure"  way.  He  looked 
ahead  but  never  plunged  ahead.  After  he  was  finally 
settled ,  he  began  biying  more  land.  He  acquired  most 
of  his  land  in  small  tracts  —  20,  UO,  80  acres  at  a  time.  He  paid  as  he 
bought  —  no  notes  or  mortgages]  usually  he  paid  at  least  part  of  the 
price  in  live  stock  or  trade  of  some  kind.  He  traded  horses  and  cattle 
for  the  Roark,  Meeks,  and  Me  Lin  places.  He  would  not  permanently  invest 
his  surplus  funds  in  anything  but  land.  He  wanted  to  keep  his  family  on 
the  land  near  him.  He  located  his  boys  on  his  land,  or  helped  them  biy 
land  near  by.  He  helped  all  of  them  in  one  way  or  another.  This  is  one 
reason  why  he  had  such  great  influence  in  his  family. 


. .  . . ■  ,  ■ 

A  CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTOR 


On  one  mono r able  occasion,  back  in  the  1890s,  Uncle 
Alf  Bennett  was  quite  a  hero.  He  had  a  team  and  buggy, 
and  accompanied  by  a  young  lady,  was  on  his  way  to  attend 
a  picnic,  which  was  being  held  in  the  timber  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  Soldier  Creek.  There  had  been  a  heavy  rain  upstream  and  the  creek 
was  rising  rapidly .  Alf,  having  lived  on  its  banks  all  his  life,  knew 
that  Soldier  Greek,  on  the  rise,  carried  an  especially  treacherous  and 
deadly  undertow,  but  others  had  crossed  it  recently  and  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  dangerous.  He  miscalculated  its  rapid  rate  of  rise  and  was  deceived 
by  its  apparently  calm  surface  at  the  ford.  At  midstream  the  violent 
undertow  swept  the  team  from  the  road  into  the  raging  current  of  the  deep 
down  stream,  the  buggy  overturned,  and  Alf  and  his  girl  were  dumped  into 
the  swirling,  muddy  water.  She  could  not  swim  and  was  utterly  helpless. 
Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  seize  her  before  she  was  swept  out  of  his 
reach,  and  being  a  good  swimmer,  he  managed  to  land  her  safely  on  the  far 
bank.  It  was,  indeed,  an  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  feat.  Soon 
thereafter,  a  brash  young  man  who  was  no  mean  swimmer  himself,  declared 
that  the  undertow  in  Soldier  Creek  "wasn’t  so  bad",  and  he  attenpted 
to  prove  it  by  swimming  across  the  swollen  stream.  The  vicious  current 
caught  him  and  he  was  rapidly  carried  downstream  half  a  mile,  where  he  was 
luckily  swept  among  the  branches  of  a  tree  that  had  just  toppled  into 
the  raging  torrent,  and  in  due  course  was  rescued,  a  more  humble  and  much 
wiser  young  man.  In  that  terrific  undertow  of  rising  Soldier  Creek, 
through  many  years,  large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  as  well  as 
people,  have  perished.  In  these  days.  Soldier  is  a  comparatively  tame  and 
gentle  stream,  compared  with  what  it  was  even  $0  or  60  years  ago. 
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A  GOOD  MAN  Uncle  George  Bennett  Yfas  a  prosperous,  substantial 

farmer,  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  usu¬ 
ally  had  on  hand  large  cribs  of  corn.  One  day  a  shift¬ 
less,  tricky  neighbor  came  to  George’s  place,  with  a  team  arri  wagon. 
Failing  to  see  anyone  around,  he  concluded  there  was  no  one  at  home,  so 
he  stole  xour  or  five  bushels  of  corn.  Uncle  George  happened  to  be  near 
by,  and  saw  what  was  taking  place.  He  quietly  maneuvered  so  as  to  meet 
the  thief  on  his  way  home.  Thus  casually  coming  upon  him,  he  started  a 
conversation,  as  was  the  neighborly  custom.  He  deftly  led  him  into  re¬ 
marking  that  he  was  taking  home  a  little  corn  for  his  horses.  Looking 
into  the  wagon,  Uncle  George  suggested  that  the  quantity  he  had  there 
wouldn*t  feed  the  horses  mary  days,  and  insisted  that  the  man  borrow  a 
full  load  of  corn  from  him  and  return  it  after  harvest.  The  fellow  was 
completely  taken  aback  and  visibly  embarrassed,  but  George  pretended  not 
to  notice  his  discomfiture.  Brushing  aside  his  protests,  George  insisted 
that  he  take  the  corn,  and  then  helped  him  shovel  on  a  full  load.  He  re¬ 
turned  it  in  full  measure  that  fall,  and  then  humbly  confessed  the  theft. 
George  accepted  the  profuse  apologies,  and  told  him  that  his  wqys  were 
unwise.  "For  there  is  always  someone  who  will  help  ary  person  in  time  of 
honest  distress".  This  episode  is  typical  of  Uncle  George.  He  was  a 
quiet ,  reserved,  unassuming,  kindhearted,  and  understanding  man;  honest, 
generous,  dependable ;  -who  dealt  justly,  loved  mercy,  and  walked  himbly 
—  "A  Good  Man". 


This  story  was  often  told  and  is  well  remembered, 
though  it  lacks  three  of  the  "five  essentials"  of  a  good 
narrative  —  "Who,  What,  When,  Where,  Why."  Only  "What" 
and  part  of  "Why"  are  revealed  in  the  story  as  it  was 
told;  the  "Who,  When,  Where"  are  more  or  less  clouded  in  secrecy  and  nys- 
tery .  But  scattered  through  the  story  handed  down  to  us  are  inadvertent 
revelations  that  serve  as  clues  to  the  missing  elements. 

The  story  concerns  a  newly  dug  well,  a  moonlight  night,  hog  butcher¬ 
ing  time,  two  children,  and  a  case  of  dim  vision.  The  only  well  Grandpa 
ever  dug  was  at  the  cabin  in  the  field,  which  answers  the  "Where" .  Mary 
was  born  after  the  hog  butchering  season  in  i860,  and  the  third  child, 
Kate,  arrived  before  the  butchering  season  of  1863;  which  would  date  the 
"When"  in  l86l  or  1862.  The  unrevealed  part  of  the  "Why"  —  (ivhy  did  it 
happen,  there  being  bright  moonlight)  —  implies  poor  eyesight. 

As  the  story  goes,  Grandma  was  "sleeping  lightly",  because  she  had 
to  get  up  off  and  on  to  attend  the  fire  in  the  smokehouse  where  some  hams 
Yrere  being  cured,  and  also  because  the  two  children,  suffering  with  colds, 
were  restless .  In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  was  awakened  by  an  unusual 
noise.  She  called,  "Pap,  get  up;  one  of  the  calves  fell  in  the  well." 

He  had  just  dug  a  shallow  well,  about  12  feet  deep,  near  the  house,  and 
had  not  yet  walled  or  even  covered  it.  "Oh,  no,  Polly,"  he  replied, 
droufsily,  "I  penned  the  calves  up";  and  he  Trent  back  to  sleep.  Soon  she 
heard  another  splash.  "Pap,  get  up  and  go  out  there;  another  calf  fell 
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in  the  well" ,  she  declared,  excitedly .  Grandpa  sat  up  and  listened; 

Mary,  starting  to  ciy ,  woke  Dock,  who  also  began  fretting.  "Couldn*t  be," 
declared  Grandpa,  "I  know  I  penned  up  all  three  of  the  calves."  Then  came 
another  splash.  "There  goes  the  other  calf",  she  exclaimed.  He  got  into 
his  boots  and  trousers,  putting  on  his  shirt  as  he  hurriedly  departed. 

Yflien  he  stepped  through  the  door  he  looked  toward  the  calf  pen; 
there,  in  the  moonlight,  he  could  see  all  three  of  the  calves.  But  he 
heard  more  commotion  in  the  well,  including  a  muffled  voice.  Some  person 
was  threshing  around  down  there;  evidently  climbing  a  few  feet,  losing 
grip  on  the  slick,  loose  mud,  and  falling  back  with  a  splash.  Grandpa 
lowered  a  fence  rail  and  pulled  the  victim  out,  still  holding  onto  a  ham 
that  had  been  stolen  from  the  smokehouse.  The  theft  was  readily  confessed, 
the  explanation  irWhy"  being  that  the  thief  and  family  were  hungry  and 
thought  Grandpa  had  more  hams  than  he  needed  anyway.  Grandpa  delivered  a 
lecture  on  honesty,  and  finally  said,  "Take  the  ham  and  go  on  home". 

In  telling  the  story,  Grandpa  never  would  disclose  the  identity  of 
the  thief,  and  Grandma  was  evasive  about  it .  The  "lilho"  of  the  incident 
remains  a  mystery.  "Why  did  anybody  stumble  into  the  well  in  the  bright 
moonlight?  Grandpa  said  the  thief  claimed  not  to  have  seen  it.  So  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  thief  had  poor  eyesight.  It  might  have  been 
one  of  two  or  three  weak-eyed  white  men  living  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  white  man  would  have  rescued  the  ham  under 
the  circumstances;  or  it  might  have  been  one  of  several  half -blind 
Indians.  Grandpa’s  lecture  on  honesty  points  to  an  Indian,  for  the  In¬ 
dians  had  rather  dim  ideas  about  stealing  being  wrong  —  if  they  needed 
or  wanted  something,  they  did  not  hesitate  much  about  talcing  it. 

The  thief  might  not  have  been  a  man;  for  there  is  a  story  about  a 
half -blind  squaw  with  a  large  family  and  no  husband,  who  was  destitute 
most  of  the  time;  for  years  thereafter,  every  now  and  then  she  brought 
quantities  of  fish,  rabbits,  squirrels,  prairie  chickens,  wild  grapes , 
plums,  nuts,  etc.,  and  Grandma  gave  her  food  and  clothing.  So,  as  to  the 
"lilho"  of  this  story  —  "God  Knows  Who." 


Grandpa  Bennett  was  a  hospitable  man,  and 
because  of  this  he  had  some  strange  friends.  One 
was  a  man  who  roamed  the  open  country  on  foot, 
known  as  the  "horse  hunter".  He  would  hunt  stray  horses  and  cattle  (there 
were  few  fences  then),  and  tell  the  owners  where  to  find  them.  He  made 
his  living  by  trapping  a  little  and  locating  stray  stock  for  the  settlers. 
He  carried  a  rifle  and  shot  wild  game  for  his  meat;  he  often  took  garden 
vegetables  as  fees  or  rewards  for  locating  strays.  He  carried  a  pack, 
which  he  called  his  "possible"  sack,  and  lived  outdoors.  Nobody  knar  his 
name,  where  he  came  from,  or  what  became  of  him.  He  finally  just  disappear' 
ed,  truly  a  "mystexy  man" . 


THE  "HORSE  HUNTER" 


TRAINING  THE  DOGS 


At  one  time  Grandpa  had  four  large  mongrel 
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dogs.  He  did  not  give  his  dogs  intensive,  formal  training.  They  freely 
roamed  the  woods,  making  his  cabin  their  home  base,  but  they  got  suffi¬ 
cient  training  to  understand  the  general  principles  of  good  behavior. 

They  knew  they  were  to  stay  out  of  the  house,  that  they  might  bark  at 
strangers  but  never  attack  them,  and  that  especially  they  were  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  live  stock.  One  day  while  he  was  in  the  field  the  four  dogs  be¬ 
gan  amusing  themselves  by  running  the  calves  around  the  lot.  The  calves 
■were  quite  exhausted  when  some  of  the  boys  saw  what  was  going  on  and  tried 
to  stop  it.  They  were  not  entirely  successful  in  calling  off  the  game, 
because  those  dogs  knew  who  was  the  boss  around  there,  and  they  did  not 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  boys;  whenever  the  boys  left  them,  they  re¬ 
sumed  their  calf  chasing,  so  the  boys  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  them. 

When  Grandpa  heard  about  it,  he  had  the  boys  lock  the  dogs  in  an 
empty  com  crib.  He  then  got  his  ,rb lack-snake 11  (sometimes  called  a  "nig¬ 
ger-whip"  or  "mule-skinner" )  and  entered  the  crib.  Soon  he  was  lashing 
viciously  and  yelling  lustily,  and  the  dogs  were  howling  and  trying  to 
climb  the  walls .  It  was  a  tremendous  uproar.  When  he  thought  they  had 
enough,  he  opened  the  door.  The  four  dogs  shot  out  in  a  wild,  mad  dash 
for  the  woods.  After  several  days,  they  returned,  slinking  in  one  at  a 
time,  with  their  tails  between  their  legs,  a  greatly  humiliated  and  much 
wiser  pack  of  dogs.  They  never  chased  calves  again. 


BRANDING  CALVES  Once  Dad,  Tom,  and  Garrett  were  helping  Grandpa 

— - - - - -  mark  and  brand  calves.  His  distinctive  "mark"  was 

a  hole  cut  in  each  ear,  and  a  slit  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  left  one.  His  "Brand"  was  a  circle  on  the  side  and  a  bar  on  the 
hip.  His  stock  was  thoroughly  marked  and  branded.  In  early  days  this  was 
quite  imp or t ant;  fences  were  few  and  poor,  and  stock  strayed  readily. 
Perhaps,  being  conservative  by  nature,  he  continued  to  "mark  and  brand" 
longer  than  necessary.  He  did  not  discontinue  the  practice  until  hides 
began  to  have  a  market  value,  and  uhbranded  ones  were  worth  more  money. 


On  this  occasion,  the  branding  was  Dad’s  job,  while  Grandpa,  Tom  and 
Garrett  held  the  critter  down.  After  a  certain  calf  was  marked  and  brand¬ 
ed,  it  didn’t  get  up.  Grandpa  told  Garrett  to  twist  its  tail,  which  he 
did,  but  still  it  did  not  get  up  and  run.  Grandpa  shouted  excitedly,  "Twist 
it  again",  and  Garrett  added,  "And  cut  it  off?"  Without  thinking,  Grand¬ 
pa  repeated  the  words  Garrett  had  put  into  his  mouth,  "And  cut  it  off  1" 
Thereupon  Garrett  sliced  off  about  eight  inches  of  calf -tail.  When  Grand¬ 
pa  realized  what  had  happened,  he  made  Garrett  change  jobs  with  Dad. 


Bennettville,  as  a  community,  was  not  the  result 
of  a  plan,  but  was  an  outgrowth  of  circumstances. 
Grandpa  and  other  early  settlers,  representing  the 
first  generation,  took  root  in  the  country  and  estab¬ 
lished  families.  It  was  the  job  of  the  second  and  succeeding  generations 
to  go  ahead  with  the  development.  Most  of  the  second  generation  stayed 
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there  and  did  this.  Ihe  Bennett  family  was  large,  and  the  group  happened 
to  be  "cohesive",  so  it  became  quite  largely  a  Bennett  community,  and  came 
to  be  called  B ennettville .  That  was  a  flourishing  and  somewhat  flamboyant 
era.  IGLth  the  third  generation,  that  of  the  grandchildren,  (ny  genera¬ 
tion),  came  a  radical  change.  The  family  scattered  over  the  world,  and 
much  of  the  Bennett  land  passed  to  other  hands.  It  was  the  end  of  an  era. 
The  community  lost  the  "Bennettville"  identity ,  though  the  name  still 
clings.  Perhaps  we  of  later  generations  have  much  of  the  blood  and  spirit 
of  our  ancestors,  urging  us  to  move  on  to  new,  strange  places,  as  our 
long  line  of  pioneer  ancestors  did  in  their  dsy. 

JUST  100  YEARS  after  Grandpa  Bennett  first  set  foot  in  Soldier  Val¬ 
ley,  and  hO  years  after  I  left  there,  I  returned  for  a  brief  visit.  What 
calls  you  back  to  your  childhood  home,  after  many  years  of  roaming  the 
wide  world,  is  something  you  can’t  quite  explain*  Ihen  you  answer  the 
call,  you  are  bewildered,  by  the  strange  echoes  the  response  brings  forth. 
Going  back  home  is  like  trying  to  recapture  a  dream.  You  do  not  find 
what  you  are  seeking. 

I  was  looking  for  memories  of  a  long-vanished  boyhood,  and  they  were 

not  there;  in  fact,  I  suppose  some  of  them  really  never  were  there - 

for  memory  plays  queer  tricks.  Yilhat  you  think  and  feel  when  you  are  very 
small  is  never  quite  "real",  but  it  never  quite  leaves  you.  I  went  among 
the  hills  v/here  I  was  born,  and  skirted  Soldier  Creek,  so  vividly  remem¬ 
bered.  Perhaps  I  always  did  realize,  in  a  vague  tray,  that  those  hills 
were  somewhat  less  towering  than  the  Rockies,  and  that  the  creek  was  not 
quite  as  immense  as  the  Mississippi;  but  still  I  was  not  prepared  for 
what  I  saw.  Either  the  hills  and  the  creek  had  shrunk  incredibly,  or  I 
had  expanded  considerably;  probably  a  good  deal  of  both.  The  hills  were 
still  there,  but  not  very  inpressive;  water  still  flowed  dorm  Soldier 
Creek,  except  in  dry  seasons;  Grandpa  and  Grandma  —  gone  these  mary 
years;  no  Uncles  and  Aunts  were  there  to  greet  me;  the  "Cracker  Barrel 
Philosophers"  had  adjourned  "sine  die";  if  "ghosts"  ever  haunted  the  de- 
lapidated  old  cemetery,  they  had  long  since  folded  their  flawing  white 
robes  and  abandoned  it,  possibly  out  of  self-respect;  the  store,  once 
such  a  lively  place  —  only  the  "spot"  remained,  marked  ty  a  fevir  roadside 
sunflowers;  people,  yes,  but  practically  all  strangers. 

"The  Old  Order  Changeth".  The  Bennettville  of  ny  boyhood  is  no  more. 
All  that  visibly  remains  is  a  prosaic,  friendly  little  rural  community; 
that  —  and  a  beautifully  domed  sly,  with  twinkling  stars  in  the  twilight, 
to  recall  fond  memories  of  the  long  ago. 


After  Page  1+6  of  this  book  wra s  printed 
HIRAM  WAKEFIELD  (JACK)  BENNETT 
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died  February  28,  1957 3  at  Holton,  Kansas;  he 
was  a  little  past  91  years  old;  burial  in  the 
Olive  Hill  Cemetery. 
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IHIS  IS  AN  ABRIDGED  INDEX.  A  complete  index  of  all  names  appearing 
in  the  book  would  be  too  cumbersome  to  be  useful.  The  unlisted  names  may 
be  found  readily  through  their  "connections”  with  those  that  are  listed. 


THIS  INDEX  INCLUDES  the  Ancestors  and  the  Children  of  George  W.  and 
Polly  Nichols  Bennett  j  also  a  few  of  the  collateral  relatives  ,  and  more 
prominent  descendants.  Except  as  noted  above ,  it  does  not  include  the 
descendants  of  the  Children  referred  to,  or  non-relatives  who  are  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned  in  the  book. 


REFERENCE  ID  PAGE  1,  and  to  the  various  Section  Titles  (Red  pages), 
will  be  helpful  in  locating  the  Contents  of  this  book. 
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